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A FEW REASONS WHY THE HEALTH- 
IZER IS A SPLENDID PROFIT 
BUILDER FOR YOU: 


@) Equipped with a Maéter Repulsion-In- 
duction Motor. 


(2) The very appearance sells it. Neat, trim 
lines. Finished in antique ivory which 
harmonizes with any surroundings. 


Sturdy and compact. Foot plate can be 
folded back when not in use. 


(4) All mechanism completely enclosed. 


No installation necessary. Does not have 
to be anchored. 


Write us for details of our merchandising 
plan which has stood the test of time. 
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in. silvered dial. 
width 55, depth 


CATHEDRAL—$14 


Bakelite case. Walnut finish. 3- 
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Height 7 3/16, 
3 7/16. 














EMEMBER how it 





grows as it goes— 

bigger and BIG- 
GER? The same is true 
of Telechron. During the 
past four years of increas- 
ing popularity, it has 
grown and grown to al- 
most unbelievable propor- 
tions—to the direct benefit 
of the many progressive 
Telechron dealers behind OXFORD—$29 
it! Each Telechron cold ES SS ee. 
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finish. 5-in. _ silvered 

osils others—for there is dial. Hoght § 7/16, width 7%, andi a ta 

a beautiful line of models 

for every room in the home. Here’s why the Vogue . 

Telechron “snowball” is growing Vanity Fair 

—a well-made necessity in several Time 
designs, generous dealer profits, full World’s Work 
factory sales co-operation, extensive Review of Reviews 
national and radio advertising. National Geographic 
Your Telechron snowball is al- Town & Country 








ready half made from this and— A 
let’s help you build on it now! 





ADVERTISING 


includes the very greatly 
increased use of radio as 
well as of important na- 
tional magazines, such as: 


The Literary Digest 

















BELLEVUE—$25 


Mahogany case. Spanish high- 
lighted panel, maple burl. 5-in. 
silvered dial. Height 7%, 
width 6%, depth 5. 


- The SPRINGLESS ELECTRIG CLOCK 


Ne i 4h, . Accurately Regulated from the Power Station 


& a-\ 

4 4. Dp 
Q- éj 2, p . . : 

Sp, 25¢ ty st (Also available with chime and strike features, 


Pp an, on Mb, St priced up to $1100) 

Pp Sees te ; daily, : 

Min tied WARREN TEL 

Van, Che ecg lt ‘ng 0, > 

© 4a °ty, Inn @.% 
4, By “Cy nite ; ds ell . 
Mang. Detoetin, 251 Main St., Ashland, Mass. 
. Ss P a7, *G j 
ip ., an cae we? In Canada, 
. tap thy an 2 Canadian General Elec. Co., Toronto 
bo 5, ele bo Cla XOlp Foreign Representative: 
Coe eee ; dg Chp, International General Electric Co., 
7 Or Op ° > 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
(Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies) 





CONSTANCE—$17 
Moulded case. Duco finish in white, ivory, pastel 
green or French gray. 5 9/16-in. dial. Height 
8%, width 8%, depth 3. 
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LISTEN TO THE STROMBERG 

CARLSON Hour every Tuesday 

evening at 8 o'clock over the N.B.C. 
and 22 Associated Stations. 





TRIUMPHAL Car OF MUSICIANS. 
From the engraving by Albrecht 
Durer in 1518, celebrating the 
glory of Maximilian, last of the 





Holy Roman Emperors. 























GAIN Stromberg-Carlson leads radio forward!! In this magnificent 
new No. 638 Console Receiver with self-contained dynamic 


The No. 638 Stromberg-Carlson for A.C. speaker, tonal advantages heretofore only approximated are now fully 
areas employs 5 Ants o -171- : 
and one UX-280 Radiotron Tubes. Built achieved. 


in Dynamic Speaker, concealed by sliding 


ed te ee Through special arrangement of the internal construction of the cabi- 
from any house-lighting circuit. Unique net it is now possible to present a Receiver having the compactness 
Receivers oS cys coneel somsier clock afforded by a built-in speaker, and at same time the superlative tonal 
wise switches phonograph connection into excellence always associated with a Stromberg-Carlson. 

the —— of the yogis while soon 

graph connection is made permanently . . . e 

at the. back, Chassis base of sheet stecl The Console embodying this latest triumph is unsurpassed for beauty 
Coll. windings enclosed in. compact of graceful line, ornamentation and proportion. It is of the usual 
metal casings and filled with sealing Stromberg-Carlson high standard of two-toned Walnut cabinet-work. 
compound to protect against moisture 


and mechanical damage. All exposed sur- 


faces of select beautifully grained Wal- Stromberg-Carlson models for A.C. and D.C. areas 
nut, panels of five ply construction, other a E " 
parts including legs and stretcher of range in price from $185 to $1205, East of Rockies. 
solid Walnut. Prices without tubes; 60 


pone sell? odie 9 oe lala STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFC. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Put Lr Down 


| ) YHEN a religion is evolved its first step is to 
set down definitely its creed and gospel. 

When a government is born its first step is to 

issue a declaration of purpose and adopt a constitution. 

When a utility is organized its first step is to apply for 
a franchise in which is stated what it may do, and where, 
and how. 

When a corporation is formed its first step is to draw 
up a charter. 

Behind every religion, government, utility and general 
business corporation the first step is always a plainly 
worded paperwriting which defines its purposes and 
policies. 

The idea has the sanction of common sense and custom. 

ee *# & 2 ee 


We propose the adoption of this idea by the electrical 
merchandising trade. 

We propose that our trade go into an earnest huddle 
and seriously formulate its purposes, its creed, its gos- 
pel, its franchise, its charter, its policies and_ its 
intentions. 

We propose, in short, that our trade prepare a paper- 
writing which will inform itself and the world what in 
hell it is in business for. 

Right now, nobody knows. 

es Se ee & 2 

ET us begin with the utility companies which do a 

merchandising business. 

The utilities as merchandisers are not governed by the 
ordinary laws of economics. Any other merchandiser 
finds himself hobbled by the necessity, finally, of making 
a profit. If he follows fool policies and adopts cock-eyed 
expedients he is very soon brought up with a sharp turn 
by a sheriff with a writ, or by creditors who demand that 
he either make money or quit. He has got to take ina 
bit more than he pays out or the efficacious snuffer is 
clamped down on his activities. 

Not so the utility. 

The utility can buy and sell merchandise at a loss till 
hell freezes or its franchise runs out, and there is no 
sheriff to bother, no creditor to criticise. By the simple 
expedient of charging off losses to “development” or 
“promotion” or any other convenient cemetery account in 
which its assininities are given burial, the utility can con- 
tinue indefinitely to sell merchandise for less than cost- 
plus-overhead. 

And a lot of them do. 

I am not one of those who accuse the utilities of being 
deliberately malicious. In this matter of running a mer- 
chandising business at a loss in competition with men 
who must run one at a profit or quit running, the utility 
management is not attempting to scuttle the industry; 


on PAPER! 


it is simply and quite naively making a fool of itself. It 
is acting like a kid playing with matches and shavings, 
like the moron who pulls the trigger to find out if the 
gun is loaded, like the guy who primes the kitchen stove 
with gasoline, like the color-blind driver who accelerates 
into a red signal and protests to the coroner that he had 
the right of way. 

The remedy for the situation is simple. 

Let the utilities write down for themselves a mer- 
chandising credo—a policy, a standards of practice, a 
paperwriting which will set forth in cold type the self- 
imposed limits of their merchandising action. 

Let them have this formal document signed by respon- 
sible officers of the company. 

Let them promulgate this document among the dealers 
of the town or territory. 

ee ee ee ee 
HREE things will happen. 

First, the commercial manager who draws up the 
document will, probably for the first time in his life, 
examine his own policies critically and will ask himself. 
“Ts this really the sort of policy I advocate?” 

Second, the higher authority of the company who puts 
the official stamp on the document will, probably for the 
first time in his life, realize what a constructive mer- 
chandising policy means as a factor in public relations 
and he will ask himself. “Is this the sort of policy I 
want to have the newspapers and the utilities commis- 
sion examine ?” 

Third, the dealer will know where he is at. 

That last is the nubbin of the proposition. 

I don’t think it makes a whole lot of difference to the 
dealer what sort of a policy the utility adopts so long as 
it is a fixed policy. What discourages and demoralizes 
the dealer is not what the utilities do, it is that he doesn’t 
know when, where or how the utilities are going to bust 
loose next. Give him a fixed policy so he knows what 
he’s up against, and he'll take care of himself somehow. 

a oe oe oe ee 

As a guide for such a policy as we have advocated, 
we point to the Standards of Practice of the N.E.L.A. 
These have the sanction, the acceptance, of the appliance 
trade as a whole. A local policy’ based on them cannot 
go far wrong. 

But whatever the basis, let us have the thing definite 
—a plainly worded paperwriting—black on white. 

Let us know where we're at. 





Where Do Our 


“The appliance dealer discounting his instalment accounts ts actually 


loaning money at about four per cent per annum less than it costs him.” 


Photo by Lozarnick 
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PROFITS Go2 


An analysis of the cost of financing time paper and 


ats effect on the dealer’s net. 


How money can be 


saved on this vital operation. 


By William M. Emery 


few dealers who had any true understanding of the 
inner workings of their largest and possibly the most 
important expense in their business. The item I refer to 
is the interest on money borrowed to finance instalment 
sales. And little has been done by either manufacturers 
or finance companies to make the matter clear. Even 
manufacturers who have attempted to establish budget 
systems of accounting for their dealers have ignored it 
altogether. Apparently they believe it to be sufficiently 
covered by the surcharges paid by the customer. I do 
not think that they were afraid of it so much as they 
failed to appreciate it. 
Hard earned profits are continually being dissipated 
through this channel without detection or regulation. 


[: my ten years in the appliance business, I have met 


OST dealers use several times their own invested 

capital in the operation of their business. It is 
trade custom to borrow this money by pledging or selling 
accounts receivable to finance companies and_ banks. 
Everybody does it. 

The trouble, however, is that the dealer uses this serv- 
ice without analyzing it. He uses it to the full extent 
of the accommodation offered, whereas he should use 
as little of this service as he can possibly get along with. 
These finance companies are not reckless in taking on 
this business. They are extremely cautious and the 
dealer should exercise an equal caution. - 

In the first place, no dealer can properly manage his 
business without knowing “the rent which he pays for 
the capital which he borrows.” Ignorance of this vital 
financial fact is one general cause of failure. A dealer 
not knowing it, is as careless as a man who in a moment 
of enthusiasm signed a lease for a store without knowing 
the monthly rental or without investigating the compara- 
tive values of the available locations to his particular 
business. Without a knowledge of all the ins and outs 
of instalment financing where is there a basis for the 
dealers subsequent judgments and policies? 


HE purpose of this article is to make plain this cost. 
Before we get down to figures let us look into the 
discount policies of the finance companies. Finance com- 
panies generally fall under two distinct types. The first 
type I will term the “schedule” type. For example, the 
Commercial Investment Trust operates on a “schedule” 
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basis. The second type I will designate as the “purchase” 
plan. The General Contract Purchase Company with its 
affiliated companies, as well as the Maytag Acceptance 
Corporation and others, would fall into this class. 

Their rates are apparently uniform. They charge 1 
per cent a month for the first four months and 4 of 1 per 
cent thereafter, totaling 8 per cent on a year’s contract. 
Usually their minimum is 2 per cent. 

The dealer in doing business with a “schedule” com- 
pany sends a group of leases to them and receives a check 
less the discount and 10 per cent. A “schedule” of pay- 
ments due on the leases each month is prepared and the 
dealer signs a contract to pay 90 per cent of the monthly 
payments as they fall due. As the dealer collects the 
payments he may deposit them in a separate account in 
his own bank and if his customers pay promptly he with- 
holds the amount in excess of the 90 per cent which is 
necessary to meet the contract. If, unhappily, his delin- 
quencies are more than 10 per cent, he must supply the 
difference. The “schedule” companies consider this to 
be an advantage to the dealer because it is a wonderfully 
compelling force to encourage strict collections. This 
is of course significant of a difference in point of view 
between the finance company and the dealer. 

The “purchase” companies unlike those of the “sched- 
ule” type keep an individual ledger account for each lease 
customer. When the dealer collects the payment he de- 
posits it in a separate account in the name of the finance 
company and sends to them weekly an itemized report of 
his collections. The “purchase” company in this way 
knows at all times the status of each lease account. 
Usually this type company retains the 10 per cent reserve 
until the account is paid in full. The dealer pays the 
“purchase” company only as he collects the money from 
the customer. 


EFORE we get into these plans in detail, I want to 

explain my attitude. It is a constructive one. I be- 
lieve the finance company is an indispensable institution 
of the appliance business. While their margin of profit 
is not excessive, being about 14 per cent of their gross 
business, they still represent an expensive form of bor- 
rowing and one that should be used ‘conservatively. I 
believe like the rest of the industry they could well ini- 
tiate new and constructive methods that would be a great 
help to the dealer and afford to them a protection that 
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comes only from the prosperity of their clients. The 
costs given in this article are the costs to the dealer and 
do not represent the working margins of the finance 


companies. 
The Real Cost 


OST dealers selling a washer at $160 cash would 
collect $15 for a year’s instalment interest and get 
this amount ($15) down. Here the dealer is receiving 








17.4 per cent per annum for the customer, assuming 
prompt monthly payments. Financing the lease works 
this way: 
NT Nai cnc ear ccdkseiaewseees $175.00 
EDDM AVANEDE os ckn ce cees sae seen eeines 15.00 
$160.00 
Finance Company charges.............-: 12.80 
Reserve 10 per Went.c..65 24 son ueee oe anes 16.00 28.80 
$131.20 


Amount received from Finance Company... 
Monthly payment $13. 


+ 0.2 06 6 6,0 8'e. 0 > 6 6 


Under the terms of the lease, the monthly payments 
received by the dealer are turned over to the finance com- 
pany, so that during each month the amount which the 
dealer has the use of is as follows: 


Schedule Plan 10 Purchase Plan 10 
per Cent Reserve per Cent Held By 
Returned Monthly Finance Company 


Ist month............... $131.20 $131.20 
2nd month.........:.... 119.20 117.87 
3rd month.............. 107.20 104.74 
4th month.............. 95.20 91.41 
5th month.............. 83.20 78.08 
6th month.............. 71.20 64.75 
7th month:..............5. 59.20 51.42 
8th month.............. 47.20 38.09 
PP WNNNEIS «ose c avec es 35.20 24.76 
10th month.............. 23.20 11.43 
LES 11.20 Nothing 
(Ore Cl: Nothing Nothing 


If we average this, we find that the dealer has the use 
of $71.20 for eleven months under the “schedule” plan 
and if he were operating on his own capital, he would 
earn on that capital $12.80 interest charges or 19.5 per 
cent per annum. Under the “purchase” plan he would 
have the use of $71.374 for ten months in which case the 
saving on his own capital would be 21.4 per cent per 
annum. 


HESE figures are based on the assumption that 

accounts are promptly collected. If this ideal condi- 
tion existed the ‘‘schedule’’ would be the cheaper. How- 
ever, if the dealer in practice succeeds in collecting only 
90 per cent of the payments due, both plans would work 
out at equal cost per annum on the money borrowed, 
providing the dealer purchases the accounts back from 
the “purchase” plan company at the end of twelve 
months. Where delinquencies are in excess of 10 per 
cent the “purchase” plan would be the cheaper. 

I know of one company, the Maytag Acceptance Car- 
poration, which operates on the “purchase” plan, put 
returns the 10 per cent reserve monthly like the ‘“‘sched- 
ule” companies do so long as the dealer is co-operative. 
If this practice were generally adopted by the “purchase”’ 
companies and if they would close the accounts auto- 
matically when the reserve equalled the balance due in- 
stead of continuing to charge interest when no money is 
actually loaned, then their plan would greatly favor the 
dealer. Some “purchase” companies have already tried 
the gradual return of the 10 per cent reserve, but they 


fell into difficulties due to the fact that they erroneously 
made it contingent upon the ratio of delinquencies to the 
outstanding leases. 


They should have made it dependent 
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upon the ratio of the monthly collections to the amount 
theoretically due. 


Conclusions Based on Costs. 


F there is a 10 per cent delinquency in his customers’ 

accounts, the dealer’s 10 per cent collection margin 
under the “schedule” plan is consumed so that he is 
actually loaning to the customer money at 15.7 per cent 
which he borrows on the “schedule” basis at 19.5 per 
cent. Thus in practice the same loss exists under both 
the “purchase” and the “schedule” plan. 

The appliance dealer as a banker forms a rather ludi- 
crous picture not only because he is loaning money at 
less than it costs him, but, because he thinks the trans- 
action is showing him a gross profit. As a merchant he 
is accordingly laboring under a handicap of 4 per cent per 
annum on all the money that he borrows. For the dealer 
who borrows two or three times his capital, this factor 
takes serious proportions because it dissipates 8 to 12 per 
cent of the net profits on his own invested capital. And 
we wonder where our profits go. 

If a dealer has a capital of $10,000 and with it as a 
“cushion” or “margin” he borrows $30,000 at about 20 
per cent per annum, it is necessary for him to make a 
proportionately larger return on his own $10,000 so that 
it may be rightfully attractive to him as an investor. 
What this amount should be, each investor can best 
answer himself. If you as a dealer decide that your 
business should pay 30 per cent on the actual worth of 
your investment after you have liberally discounted your 
worth for paper profits, such a decision is of prime im- 
portance in deciding whether to buy a fleet of cheap or 
more expensive cars. For that matter it influences all 
decisions pertaining to fixtures. A yearly depreciation 
of 35 per cent on a truck plus a capital cost of 30 per 
cent points to the necessity of making sure that all fix- 
tures continue as producing units. This decision should 
also guide you in regulating the amount of business that 
may profitably be handled, for there comes a point where 
additional instalment business reduces the net profit on 
the capital invested. 


OT only does the average surcharge on a washing 

machine fail to cover the actual interest and capital 
cost, but the dealer also has the inevitable expenses of 
bookkeeping, postage and printing, personal collection of 
delinquents, replevin, reconditioning, and the inability to 
charge back the commission to the salesman with insuffi- 
cient reserve. I will not attempt to approximate this 
additional cost of instalment business over cash sales but 
it should teach us this lesson: it pays to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the credit of each customer if possible before 
the washer is placed on trial; to discourage salesmen 
working among a poor ciientele that will be troublesome, 
and if a sale is made to a person without credit standing 
we should use a quick, energetic and determined follow- 
up for the money or the washer. 

Here we see a reason for emphasizing larger down 
payments because they will materially reduce instalment 
costs. 

I feel I can safely state that upon analysis the dealers 
who are really successful would vary according to the 
proportion of their cash to time sales and the duration of 


their leases. A Money Saver 


DEALER operating with a “purchase” company 
should note that on the end of a contract he pays 
interest at the rate of $ of 1 per cent per month on the 


( Please turn to page 97) 
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ENRY H. COURT- 
H RIGHT, president and 
manager of the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company 
of Fresno, Calif., is the re- 
pient of the James H. 
McGraw medal and purse for 
co-operation for 1928. Pres- 
entation was made at a luncheon on January 14th by 
the California Electrical Bureau and officially sponsored 
by the San Francisco Electrical League, Pacific Coast 
Electrical Association, Pacific Coast Electrical Jobbers’ 
Association and the Light and Power Association. A 
record crowd was in attendance. 
The following citation was made in connection with 
the presentation of the medal: 


ENRY H. COURTRIGHT, president and man- 

ager of the Valley Electrical Supply Company of 
Iresno, Calif., a subsidiary of the San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corporation, established for the purpose of build- 
ing residence load, adopted as a fundamental the prin- 
ciple that existing agencies should be utilized in the 
upbuilding of an effective retail electrical trade. He 
believed that it would best serve the public and the 
industry to promote and develop the household appliance 
business on a basis attractive and profitable to merchants 
engaged in it. He was unwilling to attempt to force 
sales by artificial or arbitrary trade dominance by a public 
utility, working naturally with the prime motive of in- 
creasing the consumption of electricity and only inci- 
dental consideration for the economic soundness of 
its merchandising policies as they affect competing 
cutlets. He approached the problem recognizing that 
there is a pioneering period in the early life of each 
important appliance when money and effort must be 
invested in educational promotion in order to popularize 
it more quickly. Because the regular merchant looks 
upon this as a period of experimental development it 
becomes necessary for the power company to bear the 
burden of expense to the point where it has won sufficient 
public acceptance to be salable by ordinary merchan- 
dising methods. He accepted also the premise that the 


life load value of an appliance sold into the home justifies 
a definite expenditure to secure the business. 

Acting on this theory, he’entered into a contract with 
the San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation whereby a 
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1928 Medal for co-operation 


goes to father of the 
“through the dealer plan’? 


definite compensation was to 
be paid for each kilowatt of 


load sold onto the system 
through the efforts of the 
Valley Electrical Supply 
Company. He established a 
“through - the - dealer plan,” 
under: which the Valley com- 
pany entered into a promotional relationship with some 
ninety-odd retail dealers selling electrical merchandise 
within the territory served by the San Joaquin system. 
The income derived from the parent company was to 
be applied to increasing dealers sales through advertising, 
demonstrating and other measures of co-operation. 

As a result of four years of this activity, the average 
annual domestic consumption of electricity on the San 
Joaquin system has been increased from 442 in 1923 to 
approximately 742 in 1928, and the average sales of ap- 
pliances per customer has been raised to the high figure 
of approximately $35 in 1928. The power company is 
paying no more than the average for other classes of 
business and is receiving a high rate of return per kilo- 
watt. Dealers have been increasing their sales at the rate 
of 20 per cent a year. Jobbers and manufacturers are 
receiving a steadily increasing volume of business. And 
the entire appliance trade has been brought to a high 
degree of stability and prosperity, with trade relations 
immeasurably ‘improved. So conspicuous has been the 
success of this “through-the-dealer plan” that it has re- 
ceived the official indorsement of the California Asso- 
ciation of Electragists. It is watched with increasing 
interest by electrical men. 

Through his personal initiative and leadership in con- 
ceiving, organizing and operating this co-operative system 
of merchandising, Mr. Courtright has made a valuable 
contribution to the advancement of practical co-operation 
in the electrical industry, for he is aiding in the solution 
of one of the industry’s most difficult problems. There- 
fore the judges have awarded to Mr. Courtright the 
medal and purse for co-operation for 1928, given under 
the James H. McGraw award. 

The committee of judges which awarded the medal to . 
Mr. Courtright consisted of W. W. Freeman, George E. 
Cullinan, James R. Strong and S. L. Nicholson. The 
committee of awards consisted of W. W. Freeman, H. B. 
Crouse, W. E. Robertson, L. K. Comstock, F. M. Feiker 
and Earl Whitehorne. 





CC ERE’S our list of new tenants for the day, 
Mrs. Strong. Thanks for telling yesterday's 
newcomers about their electric ranges.” 

Mrs. Strong is an expert home economist employed 
by the Kansas City Power and Light Company for the 
sole purpose of introducing apartment house dwellers 
to the technique of electric cookery. To facilitate this 
service she lives among the people she is going to in- 
struct and makes her temporary home in the apartment 
building where many new users need help in learning 
to operate an electric range. Every morning she re- 
ceives from its resident manager a list of new tenants 
She calls on these newcomers that very day if possible. 

This unique “on the spot” contact, the last word in 
service, is one of the chief reasons, according to C. F. 
Farley, merchandising manager for this utility, for his 
record of 1,800 electric ranges sold in Kansas City 
during 1928. One thousand two hundred and seventy 
of these ranges were sold to builders of new apartment 
houses. It also accounts for the fact that he has yet to 
receive a single complaint from building owners or their 
tenants about electric ranges. 

Right now Kansas City is experiencing an apartment 
house building boom. A large majority of these build- 
ings are two and three room furnished suites. Offering 
the services of a resident range expert has proved an 
effective argument with builders for an_ all-electric 
kitchen. 

So far the owners who have availed themselves of 
this unusual service have voluntarily donated the use of a 
furnished apartment for as long as required. Thus the 
demonstrator gets her rent free—a satisfactory com- 
pensation for the inconvenience of moving every few 
months. Her period of occupancy runs from 30 to 
90 days. 

Mrs. Strong instructs from three to eight new tenants 
a day. She finds time also to look after similar assign- 
ments in smaller apartment buildings which have been 
equipped with electric ranges by the Kansas City Power 
and Light Company. Approximately 40 per cent of 
her working day, however, is required in the building 
in which she lives. 

Two daily contacts are maintained between the 
home office and the field demonstrator. Every morning, 
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The range 
demonstrator 
receives each 
morning a list of 
new tenants from 
the building man- 
ager. As one neigh- 
bor to another, she 
calls to see if she can 
show Mrs. Newly-moved- 
in how to get the best 
results from the electric range. 


on his way to work, E. M. Howe, head of the apart- 
ment house division, range department, drops in and 
says “Hello!” Later in the day the demonstrator calls 
at the store and reports developments which often take 
the form of leads for new range or other business. 
Such a plan, according to Howe, provides many sales 
opportunities. Many persons who rent furnished apart- 
ments eventually move into their own homes. It is 
an easy matter to sell these prospects electric ranges. 
Mrs. Strong was directly instrumental in selling 60 per 
cent of the 130 ranges placed with this class of users 
last year. While she confines her efforts to rendering 
a high-class range service, strictly as such, “suggested” 
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QA resident demonstrator assures 


satisfactory use for electricranges 
BOR y in apartment installations. Plan 
that helped the Kansas City 


a Power & Light Company to sell 
| ge 1,270 electric ranges to apart- 
~ ment builders in 1928. 
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» winter live radio sales tips on apartment dwellers from 
~. the resident representative of the K. C. P. and L. Co., 
have seldom fallen below a round dozen per month. 

When Mrs. Strong rings the bell of a recent lessee 

she represents the owner of the building as well as the 
company which employs her. After explaining that she 
too lives in the building and stating the reason for her 
visit she welcomes the newcomer and offers to do what 
she can to make her feel at home. In other words her 
approach is simply being neighborly. 

No attempt is made to tell the housewife how to cook. 

She is taught how to use the stove and how to get the 
most from electric heat. Frequently Mrs. Strong’s offer 
to assist the tenant in selecting cooking utensils best 
suited to her new range is accepted with alacrity and a 
personally conducted shopping tour to the salesroom of 
the lighting company results. 

The average list price of the ranges installed in Kansas 

City apartments is $160. Wiring for the range instal- 
lations is supervised by an engineer with the lighting 
company. 

Separate figures showing the cost of current used by 
the electric ranges are not available. The total average 
} annual lighting bill per apartment for 1928 however, . 

was $70. Multiplying this sum by 1,170 apartments 
gives a theoretical total added billing of $81,900—an 
ample income to cover Mrs. Strong’s yearly salary of 
$1,600, declares Frank Farley. 
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As the demonstrator has 
been so helpful in show- 
ing the range operation, 
the new tenant remembers 
that she has been plan- 
ning to buy an electric 
percolator or waffle iron 
or that John Husband ts 
saving up to buy a radio. 
The result is a very fine 
prospect for the com- 
pany’s sales force. 








sales of minor appli- 
ances due to her un- 
usual entree into the 
homes and good graces 
of the very persons 3 
who most need new ~™ ie lgh a. 
home equipment, are ~ 
estimated at $200 per < . 
) month. The radio de- 
partment of this central 
station has found in 
this arrangement a par- 
ticularly prolific source 

of leads, This fall and 
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“Throw him out; he is breaking my heart.” 


upon to weep salt tears over the sad plight of the 
electrical retailer. 

For twenty years, without pause or surcease, these 
retailers have been emitting shrill yips of anguish, re- 
counting and magnifying their griefs, exhibiting their 
wounds and sores, and calling upon us loudly and con- 
tinuously for comfort and aid. 

After playing the part of professional mourner, sym- 
pathist and charity worker to the retail trade for all these 
twenty years, this writer is about fed up on it. 

+ + + © 


We are reminded of the successful man who was ap- 
proached by a down-and-out college chum with a hard- 
luck story. So pathetic was this tale that the rich man 
burst into tears, after which he rang for his porter and 
said, “Jim, throw this guy out; he’s breaking my heart.” 

Just at present we feel that way about the electrical 
retailer. 


NOR going on twenty years we have been called 


* * *K 


W: FEEL that way particularly because most of 
the dealer’s troubles are his own condemned fault. 

As for example: 

The average electrical appliance manufacturer spends 
more money than is really sensible for what are known 
generically as “dealer helps.” These consist of various 
sorts of advertising, from space in national media to 
mere printed dodgers; various sorts of display material 
from window cards to booths in fairs and shows; various 
sorts of selling instruction, from mimeographed lesson 
sheets to full courses of lectures and shop practice at the 
factory ; various sorts of direct-action co-operation, from 
supplying “leads” produced by advertising to the sending 
of retail salesmen into the dealers’ territory. The pur- 
pose of all this effort and investment is to make the 
retailer’s sales job easy. 

_ But the retailer does not want an easy sales job—he 
insists upon a finished sales job. He expects the manu- 
facturer’s dealer helps to bring customers into the store 
with money in their mitts to “demand” the merchandise, 
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Some hard hearted 
remarks on helping 
the dealer 


By 
FRANK B. 
RAE, JR. 


and when customers don’t come in just that way he 
makes very lachrymose squawkee. 


* OF OK 


UT in a little midwest city, the eye of the leading 

banker was caught by some ventilating ads. He wrote 
to the manufacturer, asking for details and saying that he 
had in mind buying three outfits—one for his banking 
room, one for the furnace and one for ventilating his 
home—probably $350.00 worth of business in all. 

The inquiry was immediately forwarded to the local 
dealer. 

It died. We do not know why it died. We can only 
state the fact. The fact seems to be that the dealer was 
too lazy, indifferent or “busy” to get on the job. 

Finally the banker again wrote to the manufacturer, 
and the manufacturer will now attempt to supply the 
goods direct or through another dealer. If the banker’s 
wife has not, in the meantime, decided she wants a fur 
coat instead of a furnace ventilator, the sale may yet 
be made, but in any event the first dealer is out just one 
hundred mexican jumping beans which might have been 
his if he had attended to his business. 

Drop a tear for this retailer?—not me. Nor will I 
longer let any other of these tin-cup gentry weep upon 
my shirt-front. They may in future tell their troubles 


to Sweeney. 
* 2 = * 


NOTHER manufacturer of whom we know devel- 
oped a quite elaborate system for getting the names 

of interested prospects for his product. The system 
cost a lot of money, but it seemed worth it because it ~ 
worked. That is, it worked up to the point where the 
dealer was supposed to step in and close the business. 
There it stopped—cold. Only about twenty-five 
per cent of these live prospects were ever followed up 
by dealers. The rest were allowed to perish of neglect. 
So, finding that his dealers didn’t want sales help— 
though they complained loudly that there was “no de- 
mand” for the appliance—the manufacturer quit his 
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effective sales-aid system and began to experiment with 
direct selling. 

Should I condemn this manufacturer for trying to 
short-circuit his way around the retailer ?—should I write 
passionately of the evils of factory-to-front-door selling ? 
Maybe I should, but I won’t. I can no longer raise a 
high blood pressure over the dealer whose pants-seat is 
frozen to his chair-seat. 

*£s 2 


One could go on for quite a space, reciting similar 
experiences of manufacturers fair cracking a hame to 
pull the dealer and customer together, and the dealer 
sitting down glumly and refusing to budge. 

But it wouldn’t get us anywhere. 

es 


Why do they refuse to budge? 

Simply because a very considerable proportion of them 
are out of tune with the times. They have seen the 
nickel-and-dime chain stores come in and take away mil- 
lions and millions of dollars’ worth of small electrical 
wares sales—and they have done nothing about it. They 


anagers Die Y oung 


have seen the catalog houses opening up vast chains of 
stores selling thousands and thousands of washing ma- 
chines—and they have done nothing about it. They have 
seen manufacturers organizing direct-to-consumer can- 
vassing operations and selling hundreds of thousands of 
vacuum cleaners—and they have done nothing about it. 
Their brains jelled five years ago. 

Five years ago the “independent” merchant was inde- 
pendent in very truth—as independent as a hog on ice. 
He sat back while the manufacturers competed franti- 
cally for his business. He asked everything and gave 
nothing. He is still trying to do it. And as he still 
tries to get away with his gimme system of mendicantic 
merchandising, the chain stores, the cataiog houses and 
the direct-action manufactuers are taking away his shirt 
—whereat he yells bloody murder and implores the in- 
dustry to do something about it. 

* ok * x 

Well, we have done something about it. In this writ- 
ing, we have given him a good, swift kick in the pants. 

We hope it does some good. 
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he Portic is Buying 


The Fair, Chicago, sells 622 carbon arc devices 
during its first month’s effort 


By Ray V. Sutliffe 


it actually buy these modern carbon are lamps? 

The answer, in the light of a $29,430 gross from 
Dec. 10 to Jan. 9, The Fair Store, Chicago, is an em- 
phatic, Yes! 

This impressive response to a popular adaptation of 
a well established method for treating bodily ills was 
not the result of “trick” selling methods. Customers 
bought these lamps, it was stated, because of their intense 
interest in keeping fit. It was quite evident that the 
average prospect had already accepted, in his own mind, 
that he or she needed June sunshine and that it could 
be obtained electrically. 


[: the public interested in “electric sunshine‘? Will 


EDNESDAY, Dec. 19, The Fair added to its line 

of $125-$400 therapeutic lamps (designed pri- 
marily for the medical profession) a popular priced 
model for family use (Johnson). It displayed this item 
on two tables on its seventh floor. It ran a three-column, 
seven inch, advertisement in the Chicago Daily Tribune. 
Two days later the fact that these lamps were available 
was mentioned over radio station WMAQ. It is a matter 
of record that this department store sold 174 of these 
moderately priced models and 32 of the $125 type be- 
tween that Wednesday and the end of the week. Since 
then, with the aid of a half-page display, another five 
minute radio talk, a main aisle demonstration and a show 
window on State Street, it has been averaging 30 of the 
domestic type each working day and one of the semi- 
professional models every two days. 

Two days after its first radio announcement it received 
an inquiry from a lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., from an 
insurance man in San Rafael, Cal., from a banker in 
Kansas City, Mo., and from 60 other persons scattered 
over Illinois, Indiana and other nearby states. To date 
60 per cent of its sales have been for cash, the balance 
on a six months payment basis. 

The first floor main aisle demonstration has attracted 
countless numbers of genuinely interested persons. The 
peculiar color of the “sunshine ray” draws store shoppers 
like moths to a flame. When demonstrating in this man- 
ner the light is always directed toward the floor. 


HERE are two classes of prospects for health lamps, 
it was stated; those who have been taking profes- 
sional treatments and those who have had no previous 
experience with the therapeutic ray. Intelligent salesmen 
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should have no difficulty in presenting this subject to 
either class, according to the experience of The Fair 
Store. A thorough study of the very complete booklets 
of instruction supplied by all makers of ultra-violet ray 
lamps will provide all the “professional” knowledge 
required to make an adequate and convincing sales pres- 
entation. It would not be amiss, however, to supplement 
this knowledge by studying the fundamentals of light 
and heat emanations in relation to their effect on the 
human body. 

The pertinent facts that a salesman should have are 
as follows: 

1. The sources of the ultra-violet ray. 

2. Authentic expressions from the medical profession, 
prominent health centers and leading health authorities, 
regarding the value of the ultra-violet ray. 

3. Summary of the value of general ultra-violet radia- 
tion. 

4. Testimonials from users of ultra-violet lamps. 


HE introductory part of the sales talk, which has 
been found most effective, runs about as follows: 
“What subject is of vital importance to the person 
in America today? Is it not that of sound health? Now 
it’s a well known fact that unfiltered, high-noon, sun- 
shine is a prime essential to this attainment and that 
present day conditions under which we are forced to 
live afford a lamentable scarcity of this precious gift. 
Our experience has shown that many people realize these 
facts and are taking seriously the well-founded conten- 
tion that the ultra-violet ray will supply this deficiency. 
“Ultra-violet ray lamps have a surprisingly wide ap- 
plication. Any human ill that responds to pure, unfil- 
tered, sunlight will respond to this treatment. 

“High medical authorities agree that ultra-violet ray 
radiation increases the iron, phosphorus and calcium con- 
tent of the blood. It strengthens the vital resistance 
and has successfully been employed for years to destroy 
many forms of disease germs. Furthermore, a chemical 
action recently discovered is that a substance named 
‘Ergosterol’ present in the skin, is changed into vitamin 
D when exposed to the ultra-violet ray. When this 
change occurs in the skin the vitamin D is distributed 
throughout the system by the blood stream.” 

Two of the first questions that will be asked by the 
prospect pertain to the value of ultra-violet ray in a 
given disease or what diseases the ray benefits. If the 
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Prominent 
and 


display 
well-informed 
sales people will 
turn store traffic 
into profit with this 
new home appli- 
ance. 


disease be at all serious it should be explained that the 
dealer is not a doctor and not qualified to diagnose or treat 
any specific disease and that the propect’s regular physi- 
cian should be consulted. This question may also be 
answered by clerk and customer together reviewing that 
particular section of the instruction book which treats 
of the disease under discussion, and then by re-empha- 
sizing the general purpose of the lamp, its scope and what 
may be expected from it. Ordinary maladies such as 
dandruff may be frankly discussed from a non-profes- 
sional viewpoint. 

When a prospect prefers to “think it over’ The Fair 
demonstrator hints that disease is no respecter of time 
and that the prospect should guard every minute of his 
life, and of the lives of his dependents, beginning today. 

Complete answers to most of the questions which are 
asked are all obtainable from the manufacturer’s sales 
manual and are found, it is stated, entirely adequate to 
meet the situation. 

The Fair store has provided a booth for those who 
desire a more intimate demonstration of this device. In- 
asmuch as immediate or visual results are not a character- 
istic of the ultra-violet ray the demonstration consists of 
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a detailed explanation of the correct handling of the lamp 
and its various applications. Where space is limited the 
use of a screen will serve this purpose. 


HE device itself, according to the executive inter- 

viewed, is extremely simple. It consists of two car- 
bon arcs, in series, the necessary resistances, a feeding 
device, reflector, shield and switch. In the lower priced 
lamps the feed is generally non-automatic and the arc 
will burn itself out in from three to five minutes, depend- 
ing on the adjustment. 

Servicing has been a negligible factor. Whatever ad- 
justments are necessary can readily be made by any 
electrical dealer, it appears. 

“Here’s another interesting merchandising feature,” 
says The Fair. “Carbon pencils burn up and must be 
replaced every few weeks. It is estimated that an active 
user, say a family of four, will require a dollar’s worth 
of new carbons every two weeks—and where should these 
be purchased but from the mian who sold the lamp? 
Here, then, is a chance to cultivate a permanent clientele ; 
high class prospects for that companion device, a health 
vibratory applicator, or for other domestic appliances. 
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Remodeling activity in Topeka, 

Kansas, shows that less than five per 

cent of expenditures go for electrical 
wiring and equipment 


ESS than 40 days after the Home Modernization 
[i ives was Officially launched last April in Chicago, 
under the sponsorship of the National Building 
Industries, Inc., the Topeka Daily Capital was running 
seven-column ads telling the people of Topeka, Kansas, 
about the benefits of rehabilitating one’s residence. About 
$200,000 will have been expended to modernize Topeka 
homes from June to December, inclusive, according to 
the secretary of the Topeka Home Modernization Asso- 
ciation. 

Three Electrical contractors, whose total gross repre- 
sents 80 per cent of all the wiring business in Topeka, 
ave participating in this movement. They are subscribing 
$8 apiece per month for publicity and paying quarterly 
dues of $4 per member for the support of a head- 
quarters office. 

Is it worthwhile, from an electrical man’s viewpoint? 

From January to October, 1928, inclusive, Topeka 
home owners spent $26,736 for rewiring, according to the 
records of the nine leading contractor-dealers of this city. 
Fully 30 per cent of this amount represents new business 
directly traceable to this home modernization movement. 
Calls for minor extension wiring and repair jobs have 
been double those of 1927. As to prices obtained one 
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contractor has averaged $10 an outlet. This includes fix- 
ture sales and the installation of safety entrance switches. 
Another averaged $6.50 per outlet without fixtures. 

The percentage of the total cost of modernization that 
goes to the electrical trade varies. As an instance, one 
job, a “duplex” on Clay Street cost $2,300 to modernize. 
Of this amount $107.50 went for wiring and $70.65 for 
fixtures. Thirty-four outlets were added to the nine 
original ones. Another house, a single family residence 
on Oakley Street, cost $500 to modernize, of which $120 
was spent on wiring and $110 for fixtures. 

“This modernization movement has doubled our rewir- 
ing business,” states William E. Barry, owner of the 
Jordan Electric Company. “One modernization, a doc- 
tor’s residence, ran $500 for wiring. This was in excess 
of the amount allocated to wiring. After we got started 
the doctor kept adding to his requirements. That’s one 
nice feature about this work. Most customers want 
additional outlets after the job’s begun. Another ts that 
they seldom question the price or ask for competitive 
bids. Ninety per cent of this work is taken on a time 
and material basis. 

Barry did $2,786 in added rewiring business during 
August, September and October as a result of his par- 
ticipation in this movement. And, in addition, he traces 
$500 in appliance sales to the contacts thus established. 

The College Hill Electric Company wired 75 old homes 
within a four-hour period, doubling its 1927 record for 
the corresponding months. 


66 Au home modernizers want plenty of switches and 
convenience outlets—that’s one reason they are 
having the work done,” declares James Carnahan of this 
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Kitchen and bathroom of a remod- 
eled home in Topeka. The electrical 
modernising of the rooms shown is 
one ceiling light, switch and conven- 
tence outlet in the kitchen and two 
brackets and convenience outlet in the 
bathroom. 


























AFTER 


concern. “Another thing to remember is that the Topeka building 
and loan associations are enthusiastically indorsing this movement. 
As the cost of rewiring is always written in the new first mortgage, 
sometimes called the rehabilitation building loan, there is never any 
doubt as to getting your money from this type of customer.” 
Eighty-five per cent of the financing is handled by local loan 
associations. Standard mortgage forms are used. When a first 
exists against the property it is rewritten to include the additional 
requirements. If the original mortgage is privately held, it is 
taken up by the loan association and a new and larger one issued. 
Modernization enhances the value of the security to a degree that 
justifies a new loan and a larger mortgage. The contractor, or 
sub-contractor, is paid by the loan company upon presentation of 
his invoice bearing the owner’s signature of approval. AFTER 

















HE records of the City Fire Marshal’s office show that for 

October, 1927, twelve remodeling permits were issued. These 
averaged $215 each. In October, 1928, thirty-one permits were 
issued averaging $626 each. Fire Marshall permits are required 
only when outside alterations are to be made. This increase was, 
it is believed, due to the lively public interest which has been 
created in Topeka in home modernization. 

The evidence that this movement is of only moderate importance 
to the electrical trade is offered by an analysis of twelve homes. 
Of this typical group, ten were rewired, nine equipped with fix- 
tures and from two some appliance business was secured. The 
electrical trade received 4.8 per cent of the total money spent. 

The following table shows the division of expenditures : 

















Item Amount Per Cent 
MI sinc wii tt ewe aee eke es $353.75 1.7 
Fixtures ............. CE ee er 378.33 1.8 
Electrical appliances ..... . . 22.6055 24 267.00 | Be 
48 
BENE 535 a are aerate alee LS 1,888.75 9 
MIE 5-55 oboe oe doe ngage <4004S63 2,400.00 11.4 
Other constructional operations....... . 15,740.61 74.8 
ce eee eee rT eee ee $21,028.44 100 
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Q ‘‘ Appliance salesmen are selected with less care than 
stenographers,’’ says this critic. 


| Improvement in turnover, fewer reverts and better 
collections will come with a more carefully chosen sales 
force working on a regular income basts. 


OST of the men making sales connections today 
M are “on their uppers.” They have exhausted 

every resource in the hunt for a “regular” 
salaried job and finally, practically dead broke and abso- 
lutely up against it, they have turned to commission sell- 
ing as a last, forlorn hope. Their successful handling 
at the outset is as much a problem in dietetics as in sales 
management. 


I know that this statement will be challenged by a cer- 
tain element of the industry. That element need go no 
further than to its own branch managers and supervisors 
(many of whom have personally loaned hundreds of dol- 
lars to new men for “feed and flop money’’) to verify 
its truth. 


Such men would not even be considered for jobs by, 
let us say, a large insurance company. They are wholly 
unfit in finances and morale, to survive even a short 
breaking-in period. The appliance trade must take them 
and make the best of them, however because it has at 
present little to offer that would attract better types. 

In view of this situation, it would seem a logical thing 


for the trade to have some clearly defined policy to 
cover it. 


ARRING a few isolated dealers, the trade is just 

about as devoid of such a definite policy as was 
Marie Antoinette when, told that a howling mob was 
without bread she asked: 

“Well, why don’t they eat cake?” 

Contrary to general belief, Marie’s bon mot was no 
expression of cynical indifference; from her perch in 
a highly rarified atmosphere of wealth and luxury she 
simply could not envision a lack of bread—a weakness 
that cost her her head. 

That same let-them-eat-cake attitude and a similar 
inability (or perhaps, in some case, unwillingness) to 
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those found success- 
ful by other trades. 









understand, seems to throughly pervade the upper levels 
of the appliance field today. Here is a specific example, 
not untypical of many I have noted: 

A green man came onto the crew that I was working 
with last Spring and, during his first five days on the 
job, he sold seven cleaners; he was a “born salesman,” 
if such a thing ever existed. 

Forty-eight hours after the close of the week, he was 
addressing envelopes for about $2.50 a day. 

Because he, his wife and two children were hungry 
and, although he had over $95 due him from his outfit, 
he, his wife and children would nevertheless have to stay 
hungry for another week because, as in practically every 
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resale organization, it took that long to make up the 
payroll, send it to the home office (where it had to be 
checked, entered, audited, check-written, check-verified, 
check-signed and otherwise wrapped in red tape) and 
get it back. As for the salesman . let him eat cake. 

True, when he touched the branch manager, that 
philanthropist, divining that a $95 creditor would return, 
did hand hima $5 stake—in the grand manner of a 
feudal baron conferring largess on a serf. He then 
took the addressing job because he needed immediate 
cash and that company would, without humiliating him, 
advance him a small amount each night. 

I met him again a few weeks ago and he was knocking 
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them over in grand and glorious style for a large real 
estate organization. 


F my contacts and nose for undercurrents are only 

half as good as they have been for the past eight or 
nine months, no more than one year will be needed to 
induce the trade to talk to such men as he—in terms of 
money for bread; not in oral pictures of cake. 

There will be nothing new about such payment plans. 
True, they will differ radically from those absurdly 
hokumized salary, drawing account and training-salary 
propositions that are now offered to recruits; “salary 
$20 weekly” —if two cleaners are sold; “drawing account 
$15 weekly”—to be paid at.the end of the first month 
if eight machines are sold; “training salary $3 daily”’— 
$1.50 for a half-day’s “training,” if the salesman stays 
on the job a month. (I mention these things, not be- 
cause they really belong in this article, but simply to 
convey the news to their discovering geniuses that they 
are worked to death and decidedly passé. ) 

The payment plans eventually adopted will be from 
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those hundreds that have been tested and successfully 
used by thousands of non-appliance organizations. They 
may be salary-and-commission, or drawing-and-commis- 
sion, or fixed sum-and-commission-plus-bonus proposi- 
tions but, whatever they are, they will permit field 
managers to devote their time to the task of management, 
rather than to study of gastronomics. 

The trade might, of course, follow the lead of the 
insurance companies and refuse to hire any man who 
could not easily finance himself over the formative pe- 
tiod. The insurance carriers set this period at from 
three to four months. The appliance trade might con- 
servatively set it at three to four weeks. 

Inasmuch, however, as such a policy would require 
the offer of other inducements, for either business or for 
a financially better-off type of salesman (inducements 
such as the trade does not now offer), it would be just 


as well, probably, to consider means of helping the men 
easily at hand. 


AM going to run the risk of provoking apoplexy in 

certain quarters of the industry by getting it into the 
records right now that, if a salesman is worth hiring at 
all, he is worth paying a weekly fixed sum of money 
to—call it salary, drawing account or whatever you will 
—and that, if he isn’t worthy of such a fixed guarantee, 
he isn’t worthy of a job. 

Yes, I know all the reason why he shouldn’t be so 
paid. They’re not reasons at all; they’re alibis. 

How do we know he’ll make good? How do we know 
he'll come back? How do we know he won't soldier 
on the job? How do we know he isn’t one of those awful 
drawing account hounds? 

How do you know your stenographer will make good? 
How do you know your telephone operator will return 
after collecting her vacation money in advance? How 
do you know your bookkeeper doesn’t spend his after- 
noons in the movies? How do you know that your file 
clerk isn’t just kidding you out of your cash? 

In spite of the fearful hazards created by these 
people, you still guarantee them a fixed sum weekly, 
don’t you? 

“Oh! But we don’t hire every Tom, Dick and Hor- 
tense for our office,” I can hear you answer. “We really 
check up on our office people; we verify their previous 
connections ; we test their ability and we psycho-analyse 
them. Anyway, our Mr. Gazumpus is an expert in 
personnel problems and can tell, almost at a glance.” 

Well, why, in the name of all that’s sweet and reason- 
able, do you hire any old Tom, Dick and Harry for 
your sales force? Why don’t you really check up on 
prospective salesmen? Why not verify their past con- 
nections? Why not test them—put them on the receiving 
end of a Freudian examination if you want to. Thy won’t 
squawk— if the stakes are worth playing for. 

Why not gamble on a few stenographers and let the 
uncanny Mr. Gazumpus apply his talents in a field where 
they are sorely needed? It is no great feat to find a 
man who is proved, by his past record, to be honest, 
punctual, industrious neat and pleasant af voice and 


manner—and what more can you ask in the way of 
selling ability? 





Is the past of the average rookie salesman so murky 
that it won't yield a single clue as to what may be ex- 
pected from him in the present? Is he going to such 
far corners of the earth that your supervisors can’t 
tollow and check up on him? 


Conceding, however that the prospective salesman is 
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a species apart from all of humanity; granting that any 
mob that answers a highly colored ad is suitable to 
represent you; and deferring to the opinions of all those 
who maintain that a fixed stipend is impossible, is it 
true that the trade is otherwise doing all it might to 
ease the financial straits of the greater part of its sales- 
men ? 

It is not true. ; 

On the contrary, an unnecessary hardship is being 
worked upon them by the antiquated home office payroll ; 
appliance salesmen are the last class of men in the world 
who can properly be used as bankers—and that is pre- 
cisely what manufacturers are compelling their resales- 
men to play the part of when they force them to wait 
anywhere from five to ten days for money that should 
have been paid within not more than forty-eight hours 
of the week’s close. 


RANCH office payrolls, made up on the territory 

and easily payable within twenty-four hours of the 
week’s close would go a long way to alleviate much dis- 
tress. Money coming promptly at the week-end would 
be a positive godsend to many a new man who has just 
been able to stagger through the week with the aid of 
the little he had and the little he could get by putting 
the bee on his supervisor and tablemates. 

Why such a beneficent change is not made by the 
majority of large organizations passeth understanding. 
However, many of the angles to this running fight with 
Fate are beyond ken. 

To say that such changes are unnecessary because 
“we take care of our men” is to beggar the point—and 
the man. In all the years that I have been working on 
commission jobs, I have met but one executive who 
could respond to a touch in a decent spirit of understand- 
ing. I’d far rather use a down payment or the money 
from a cash sale, trusting to Providence that I could 
replace it, than go to the average supervisor or branch 
manager and ask for a loan. 

If a branch manager isn’t trustworthy enough and 
capable enough to make up his own payroll, he isn’t 
trustworthy enough and capable enough to dole out 
advances from petty cash. Anyway, if he’s going to 
dole out small parts of the payroll, why can’t he hand 
out all of it? 

Oh, yes, it can be done! The Book of Knowledge 
people, for example, send out individual commission 
checks for each sale within twenty-four hours of the 
credit O. K. Any Chevrolet dealer will pay the com- 
mission immediately after car delivery—or will make a 
substantial advance, without humiliating strings attached, 
prior to delivery (and most of them pay draws or sal- 
aries to boot). The Travelers and Aetna Insurance 
Companies permit their men to deduct commissions, in 
cash, from their collections. 

To tell appliance men that it can’t be done is merely 
to tickle their risibilities. They are quitting appliance 


selling to enter fields where all these things are being 
done. 


HE salesman-turnover question ; the revert question ; 

the question of those “lost machines” that the bonding 
companies ordinarily pay for; the question of training 
and training expense; all of these so-called problems 
would dissolve, wholly or at least in part if it were made 
possible and profitable for a thoroughly investigated 
and obviously desirable young man to stay on the job 
long enough to give appliance selling a fair chance to 
demonstrate to him its desirability as a career. 
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ES do pe break 
across the center? 


wD You KNow about the many finer 
points in Cooking? Why the bot. 
tomof piecrust issoggy—why fruit juice 
runsoutof a pie when baking—why 
many angel food cakes resemble a bath 
sponge—why husbands pass up biscuits 
—why a choice cut of meat ‘is often 
toughafter roasting? Do youknow how 
to give your family a well-balanced 
meal ona minimum of time and money? 


These and many other questions will be dis- 
cussed and demonstrated by Miss Lehr and 
Miss Bull,authoritics on Domestic Science 


BRADEN HALL 


MONTCOMPRY STRERT 


OROVILLE 

THURSDAY - FRIDAY - SATURDAY 

Apni 19-20-21 2to4 P.M. 
ALL FREE! PRIZES! 

Come. And Bring Your Friends. 





















This bill-poster, displayed all over Oroville, brought a 
large attendance to the Pacific Gas and Electric-Califor- 
nia Federation of Women's Clubs “education” meeting. 
Grace Bull and Ella Lehr, sent out by the Utility as 
demonstrators are shown in action. 


OLLOWING the survey made a year ago by the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs which re- 
vealed the deplorable conditions existing in the 
average American kitchen, the subject of bettering home 


conditions has been one of active interest to every club 


woman in the country. The need was not to better their 


own homes—for the conditions referred to were not 


typical under such enlightened management—but to carry 
the message to the women who, the survey showed, had 
not the benefit of the advanced knowledge made possible 
by club study. 

It was with this missionary service in mind as part of 
the follow-up campaign for improving American homes 
that the San Francisco Section of the California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs came to the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company for co-operation in bringing before as 
many women as possible a knowledge of better home 
appliances. 

The means developed which proved most satisfactory 
to all concerned was the erection of a portable electrical 
kitchen outfitted with every electrical convenience which 
was to be sent throughout the northern section of the 
state, together with a demonstrator and lecturer who 
should explain methods of use and give lessons in house- 
hold efficiency. 

The display as developed consisted of the framework 
and kitchen walls set up as a typical stage setting, to- 
gether with a complete array of electrical appliances 
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The San Francisco Section, Calt- 
fornia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, came to the Pacific Gas 
and Klectric Company for infor- 
mation on electrical labor savers. 
Together, they visited 13 Calt- 
fornia towns, bringing knowledge 
of modern housekeeping methods 
to 200 women in cach town. 


including range with temperature control and clock, elec- 
tric fan, mixer, refrigerator, dish washer, percolator, 
toaster, waffle iron, table stove, bottle warmer, and heater. 

A feature of the set-up was the lighting of the 
kitchen, as well as a system of revolving corners 
which were operated from doorways at either side of 
the set. These revealed glimpses into other rooms of 
the house, indicating the fixtures suitable for living room, 
bedroom, dining room and so on. The entire equipment 
was so constructed that it could be dismantled in a short 
time, packed in crates and shipped by train or truck to 
the next place of display, being built in sections which 
could be hinged or bolted together when set up. The 
whole was wired for convenient connection to the per- 
manent wiring system and convenience outlets provided 
for the demonstration of appliances. The entire set 
occupied a space of about 24 ft. wide, 15 ft. in depth and 
10 ft. high. 


ROGRAMS were arranged in different towns through- 

out the district under the auspices of the San Francisco 
organization and the local club women and all the women 
of the community were invited to attend. The venture 
was purely educational, no commercial features being 
introduced at any time during the talks. Cooking demon- 
strations and lectures on home lighting and kitchen 
management formed part of the program. 
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HAVE always believed 


66 
if that the electric ironer had 


possibilities for volume 
sales if an ironer could be offered 
that would appeal in type and 
price to the women in our communities,’ said Frank 
Pembleton of the Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, New Jersey, in reply to a reference about the 
300-in-one-month record of ironer sales achieved by 
this company. 

Whatever the factors contributing to the acceptance 
of the ironer in New Jersey since September 10, when 
the Rotary Iron was first placed on sale by the Public 
Service Company, they are certainly forceful ones, for 
the company’s ironer sales for the period of September 

10 to October 6 were about 300 as compared with 60 
for the same period in 1927. Look at this record: 
Ironer sales from September 10 to December 31, 1928, 
754; for the same period in 1927, 183. For the pre- 
vious eight months of 1928, January to September, 
before the new Rotary Iron was introduced, the total 
ironer sales were only 282. Washer sales from Sep- 
tember 10 to October 6 were 1,000 while for the same 
period, 1927, washer sales were just about 300. 

In going over the ironer sales figures it is interesting 
to note that more than 50 per cent of the ironers sold 
since September 10 were of the table type, selling for 
$79.50, but the present tendency, Mr. Pembleton pointed 
out, is toward an increase in the sales of the ironer at- 
tachment for the washer, retailing at $49.50. Many 
customers are buying the complete washer-ironer unit, 
at $154.50 and homes already equipped with the washer 
are now buying the ironer attachment. Since the intro- 
duction of the Rotary Iron, sales on the large ironer 
‘ have dropped. This drop in sales of the larger ironer 
(the sales figures for the months of January to Sep- 
tember were never over 46) is undoubtedly due to the 
wider acceptance of the smaller and less expensive 
ironer, although the fact that the larger ironer was not 
pushed as energetically as before the appearance of the 
new ironer, may have much to do with the situation. 

“You must have put on quite a campaign,” I ventured, 
when Mr. Pembleton cited these figures. “Campaign, 
nothing!” (He didn’t say it quite that way, but that’s 
what he meant, I gathered.) ‘The machines were sold 
by our regular staff of salesmen, by regular sales 
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MUSING 


How Public Service of 
New Jersey Sold 754 
Unitsin Three Months 


methods, without any whoopee. 
We featured the ironer and the 
new washer, too, in our news- 
paper advertisements, carrying 
much the same space we had been 
using right along. The direct mail work was negligible. 
We prefer intensive, if you will, and extensive year- 
round selling to campaign spurts. After all, the matter 
of record is not how many machines we sell in one 
month or two months, but what kind of a showing we 
make in our annual sales figures.” 


HE sales staff of the Public Service Company 

numbers, on an average, about 92 men. No extra 
men were put on during the introductory drive on the 
new ironer. In addition to selling the ironer, these 
men handle washers and cleaners also. About half of 
the men use their own cars in making calls and carry 
the ironer right with them, giving a demonstration at 
the first call if possible. The No. 2 washer is also car- 
ried in the car and in case of a “red-hot” lead, is put 
into the prospect’s home. Both the ironer and the 
washer are left for a few days’ trial, if the sale cannot 
be closed immediately. 

The demonstrations in all cases are given by the sales- 
men, who pride themselves on their ability to give a 
successful demonstration and to get the prospect to try 
out the machine herself. It is very seldom indeed that 
the home service staff is called upon to assist in a demon- 
stration or to teach a prospect how to use the machine. 
These salesmen have found that a woman is much more 
impressed with the ironer if she can operate it herself. 
To insure a successful tryout, the salesmen confine 
demonstrations to the ironing of flat pieces, easy to 
handle. Time was, in ironer demonstrations, when the 
most difficult pieces were whizzed through the machine 
by a much-practiced operator, with the result that the 
prospective customer, in trying to duplicate the feat 
of the demonstrator, found herself at a loss and the 
chances of closing a sale were not improved thereby. 


66 E ENCOURAGE the prospect to try out the 

ironer herself a few times,” Mr. Pembleton 
explained, ‘drawing a comparison between the ironer 
and an automobile. ‘You would not take a new car, 
and without any practice in driving, expect to run the 
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Getting the customer 
to try out the ironer 
herself develops a keener 


interest in the sales talk 


car, perfectly, down Broad Street, Newark’s busiest 
thoroughfare, would you?’ we ask them. The women 
see the point and are content to build up their efficiency 
in the use of the ironer over a period of time. If the 
instructions are restricted at the beginning, to the iron- 
ing of flat pieces, like table cloths, napkins, towels, 
pillow cases, sheets, etc., the customer will soon master 
the machine and be able to successfully handle more 
complicated pieces like men’s shirts, children’s clothing, 
pressing of dresses and trousers. Slowly and Surely 
is our Motto!” 

Getting back to figures again, I learned that the com- 
pany’s increase in ironer business over 1927 was 98 per 
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cent and in washer sales, 153 per cent. The new ironer 
had been handled since September 10 only and the new 
washer since April. The results were 1,036 ironers in 
1928, with 524 for 1927 and 4,948 washers as compared 
with last year’s 1,951. 

“Do you offer premiums or take ‘trade-ins’ ?” I asked, 
for without any increase in the sales staff and with or- 
dinary, conservative sales methods, the difference in the 
figures seemed striking. “No, we do not,” Mr. Pemble- 
ton replied, “but we do offer prizes to our salespeople. 
Prizes, amounting to $225 are offered quarterly, in 
denominations of $100, $75 and $50 to the three sales- 
men making the greatest number of sales. Prizes are 
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not distributed unless a minimum of 30 machines for 
the quarter is sold by the salespersons heading the list. 

During the introductory period of the ironer, Sep- 
tember 10 to October 6, an additional prize of $150 
was offered by the manufacturer. For the holiday 
selling season, beginning November 1 to midnight De- 
cember 24, another set of bonuses or prizes were offered 
by the manufacturer, consisting of a bonus of from 
50c. to $10 per machine, depending on the type, also 
$25 for every salesman earning $25 under this bonus 
plan. $100 extra to the salesman earning $50 in bonuses, 
$250 extra on a $100 bonus. 

The terms on the No. O ironer are $49.50 cash and 
$52.50 on the time payment plan, $5 down and eighteen 
months to pay. The No. 10 ironer is sold for $79.50 
and $84.25, the No. 2 washer, $105 and $110. The 
No. 2 washer and No. 0 ironer sell at $154.50 for cash, 
with a 6 per cent carrying charge for time payment. 

Advertisements appeared in 125 New Jersey papers, 
75 weekly papers and 50 dailies. These advertisements 
pictured either the washer or the ironer, pointing out 
the desirable features of the machine and stating, in 
every case, the price and terms. Some of the advertise- 
ments contained a printed form, with space for the name 


and address, requesting a demonstration of the machine. 
Gross selling costs were increased very little by the 


wider sales of the .vasher and ironer. Practically no 
change was made in the sales force or in the sales 
methods. On the No. 2 washer, the salesman is given 
a commission of $10.50; on all other appliances, including 
ironers, 15 per cent. A salesman may claim commission 
on any machine sold within 60 days from the date of 
the first call. He is not entilted to commission on sales 
made after 60 days. 

Mr. Pembleton believes that under this new acceptance 
of the ironer, sales of this appliance should rank with 
those of other appliances. Especially in suburban 
homes and in the moderate-size city apartment, too, 
an ironer is as indispensable as is a cleaner, regardless 
of the laundering method employed by the home. 

There is a great field for ironer sales among the thou- 
sands of homes using wet wash and rough dry services 
of the commercial laundry. It must be remembered, too, 
that the ironer is a wonderful load-building device, con- 
suming, as it does, about 1,200 watts. Another feature 
that recommends it is the fact that it can be installed 
without any change in wiring or metering, an important 
consideration for the conipany and for the customer, 
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Public 
District Range Featured | Sales falesmen — 

ons 
Greenville ..| Crawford... | 36 3 10 
New Castle.....| Westinghouse. . 66 5 4 
Lisbon Westinghouse. . i bog 1 1 
Youngstown Hotpoint...... 147 15 7 
Sharon......... Westinghouse... 41 4 1 
Salem Westinghouse. . 19 4 6 

Andover........ ge er 4 I 

a sre 328 | 33 | 29 

















Ohio Power and Light Company operating in 

Youngstown, Lisbon, Andover and Salem, Ohio, 
and the Pennsylvania Power Company, an associate com- 
pany, operating in Sharon, New Castle and Greenville, 
Pa., conducted a special campaign on electric ranges. 
Three hundred and twenty-eight were sold. 

Before the actual start of the campaign, the power 
company sent a home economist to call on every family 
using an electric range to make certain that they were 
contented with electric cookery. This policy precluded 
the possibility of any dissention being raised against the 
electric range during the campaign by previous owners. 
Another policy which has been creating good will for this 
utility and which aided materially in the success of the 
campaign was the close scrutinizing of all bills sent to 
electric range users to prevent discrepancies. 

A general sales meeting at which manufacturers repre- 
sentatives were present, was held in Youngstown on 
Sept. 24, and the general policies of the campaign were 
outlined. The commercial manager of each district was 
present at this meeting. 

Two forms of publicity were chiefly relied upon: 
Newspaper advertising and direct mail. The newspaper 


[L) ore the month of October, the Pennsylvania- 


iG 


in 31 Days 


The Pennsylvanita-Ohio Power 
and Light Company’s well 
planned sale included $15 trade-in 
allowance, aluminum utensil 
premiums. Most installation work 
placed with contractors. 


ads were run once, twice or three times a week depending 
upon the local requirements in the districts. 

Direct mail broadsides and letters, included in the 
manufacturer’s sales plans, were mailed to selected lists 
of prospects. Demonstrations were also conducted in all 
properties. These were given under the auspices of local 
women’s clubs in towns and granges in the rural districts. 
Salesmen called personally on every woman attending 
these demonstrations as soon as possible after its conclu- 
sion. In the larger retail outlets daily demonstrations 
were held and valuable leads obtained. 

A few extra salesmen were added for the special 
campaign but the regular salesmen were mainly relied 
upon to sell ranges. Special prizes were offered to the 
salesmen ranging from a trip to the manufacturer’s plant 
to a small cash prize. 

The installation charge averaged $40 with a contractor 
usually doing the wiring, though in some cases the power 
company itself did the job. Twenty per cent of the pur- 
chase price down with the balance payable in twelve 
equal monthly installments were the terms offered. An 
allowance of $15 was made on each old range turned in 
and a set of high grade aluminum cooking utensils was 
given each purchaser of a range. 
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Fourteen policies 

which have in- 

creased sales and 
decreased turn- 


Over 


SALES record for the first nine months of 1928 

of $190,539, or 80 per cent ahead of 1927, and 

an organization turnover of less than one man in 
20, is attributed by Appliance Superintendent H. J. Rust, 
to fourteen cardinal policies effected in the Saginaw, 
Mich., branch of the Consumers Power Company. 

“The sales force is a sensitive organism,” he declares. 
“To keep it functioning at top efficiency requires unceas- 
ing attention to details. Occasionally it gets tired, goes 
stale. To checkmate such a condition I have instituted 
certain ‘tonic’ policies which I have found of inestimable 
value.” 

The 14 elements which constitute this tonic compound 
are stated by Mr. Rust, in the order of their importance, 
as follows: 

1. Qvuotas—Let the men set their own quotas, it will 
improve the morale by removing a prolific cause for dis- 
satisfaction. Never fear, they’ll not set them too low if 
checked by the boss before being posted. Remember 
the men want to sell merchandise just as badly as you 
want them to. Pride, also, is a factor to be reckoned 
with. Delegating responsibility develops judgment and 
initiative, it acts as a stabilizer and keeps effort at key 
pitch. 

2. REMUNERATION—Here again let the men decide. 
Give them their choice of a salary or commission basis. 
Sixty per cent of my new men start on a salary but 
generally elect to be transferred to the commission ranks 
before the first six months have expired. The big money 
men are all on a straight commission basis. 

3. DiscipLINE— Every mother’s son must report 
promptly at 8 a.m. or give the reason why. Strict dis- 
cipline is important. It helps the salesman fully as much 
as it does the executive. 

4. THe Morninc TatK—Hold a short, snappy, 
morning session not to exceed 15 minutes. At this time 
I frequently ask one of the men to give a five minute 
talk on some subject pertaining to his work. Then the 
others criticize his presentation, appearance, grammar, 
and so forth. 

5. Propuct—Once a week we hold a longer meeting 
devoted to a better mastery of each and every appliance 
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The holding of morning “pep” meetings is placed well toward the head of Mr. Rust’s 
list of “14 points” for keeping salesmen at top efficiency. 
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handled. At such times every possible constructional 
feature and talking point is covered, even to the actual 
washing operation or disassembling of a machine. 

6. EMpLovEE Co-opERATION—The salesmen pay the 
servicemen or general employee 25 per cent for every 
lead closed. My job is to continually get after the non- 
sales members of our division and see to it that a continu- 
ous supply of leads are forthcoming. The sales manager 
is not without responsibility when it comes to supplying 
leads. 

7. EQUALIZATION OF LEADS — Store and employee 
leads are turned over to the salesman in rotation. In 
other words each man gets the same number of prospects 
regardless of whose territory they come from. I am 
talking now about names and addresses not previously 
filed by the territorial man. A salesman may invade 
another man’s bailiwick to contact these assigned pros- 
pects but not otherwise. Equal opportunity is the pri- 
mary rule for keeping salesmen “‘sweet.” 

8. Prizes—Offer prizes frequently. Not a month 
passes but what I hang up a wearing apparel incentive for 
the man making the best sales record. 

9. SoctaL GATHERINGS—Once a month we all meet 
in somebody’s home for a social evening. 

10. REcREATION—Sixty-five per cent of my men at- 
tend gym classes together at the “Y’’ during the winter. 

11. Commiss1on CHEcKS—Never keep the men wait- 
ing for their commission checks. These little things 
count. I have an exact schedule with the accounting de- 
partment and watch this matter closely. 

12. TRADE PAPERsS—Not only keep an up-to-date file 
of trade magazines in the meeting room but read them 
yourself and mark especially helpful articles. 

13. SALESMANSHIP—See that the men receive instruc- 
tion in the broader principles of salesmanship. My 
veteran salesman conducts such a class here in Saginaw 
for one hour every Thursday evening. 

14. Trrat PErrop—New men are taken in on a 30-day 
probation. This plan does away with the mutual em- 
barrassment occasioned by the firing of a “regular.” 
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In this window the mercury in the thermometer rises and the thermostat in the 


iron opens. 





How to build this arresting effect is shown on the opposite page. 


CTION Window 


With Lustructions How to Build 


OOD merchandising of electrical household appli- 

ances seldom enters into technical or semi-technical 

explanations—the reasons are too obvious. But, 
a mixture of common sense, window salesmanship and 
correct daring will kill the jinx in more than one “Don’t.” 
At least this is about a window display that dared to 
explain in such a strikingly successful way that a new 
record in the sale of automatic irons (Westinghouse ) 
was hung up by the Brooklyn Edison Co., in an off-season 
drive made during the month of March, 1928. 

Seventy Thousand Dollars in eight stores in one month; 
and here is how and why: 

There is nothing magical about this display; it was 
simply although effectively based on accepted merchan- 
dising thought, dramatized to secure attention and carry 
conviction at a cost of less than 2 per cent of total sales. 
The combination of moving light, mechanical action and 
art effects stopped almost every one passing. A check-up 
made at 5 o'clock one afternoon revealed that only two 
persons out of 150 failed to stop. The other 99 per cent 
were attracted; a record seldom made by a window 
display. 
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Almost every housewife dreams of a better ironing 
day; anything to ease the drudgery and care of ironing 
is a welcome relief. Consequently, Mr. Harry L. Draper, 
who was then merchandise manager of the Brooklyn 
Edison Co. set about to capitalize the idea in a window 
display that would induce thousands of women to go 
into its stores and buy irons. And they did buy—to the 
extent of Seventy Thousand Dollars in four weeks! 


HAT was there about the display to attract so 
much attention and thereby establish a new sales 
record at a cost of less than 2 per cent for displays? 
“The Dawn of a Better Ironing Day” crystallized a 
thought, a hope, a wish. The idea was emphasized by a 
pictured sunrise on which changing colored lights were 
played. In the left foreground the enlarged thermostat 
seen in a cut-out section, told at a glance how the 
thing worked. The thermometer told the story of how 
much heat an iron should have to be neither too hot nor 
too cold. The combination gracefully put over the 
thought that a Westinghouse iron takes care of its own 
heat. When too hot the jaws of the thermostat opened 
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“The Dawn of a Better Ironing Day” 
is a window that hits a very responsive chord. This excep- 
tional display by the Brooklyn Edison Co. sold irons every 
day it was in operation; when the window was removed iron 


sales dropped; proof positive of the value of a human-appeal 
















































By I. L. Cochrane 


and the current was shut off; when the red tongue of 
the thermometer went down to the 435 deg. point on went 
the current again. No watching, no danger of burning 
clothes or person, no fire risk—all these selling thoughts 
were graphically conveyed by an animated sales talk 
through a piece of mechanism in a well-lighted, artistic 
and spectacular setting. 


HE construction features of this setting will be read- 

ily understood by an experienced display builder. The 
first layer is formed by the iron and thermometer; the 
second is the village and arched top; the third carries the 
sunrise back-drop. Sufficient space must be allowed be- 
tween the second and third layers for three flood lights. 
Blue, red and amber were used in this particular display, 
each attached to a flasher socket. While flasher sockets 
do not permit rotation of colors, sometimes one only was 
on; other periods two or all three ; whichever combination 
was burning the effect was very good. Space for the 
motor and reduction mechanism should also be provided 
between the second and third layers. The mechanism 
should be first made and erected, then the display built. 
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window merchandising idea. 


(2) Mechanism with iron and thermometer in place. 
window that mechanism is masked by painted cardboard which also con- 








(1) A motor and — 
three pulleys co-or- 
dinate the rise of 
the red strip in the 
thermometer and 
the opening of the 
two strips which 
simulate the ther- 
mostat in the tron. 
The size of pinions and pulleys must be 
figured from the r.p.m. of the motor to 
give one complete revolution every 
six seconds to pulleys at each end. 





Note in photo of 


ceals the flood lights illuminating the background. 


An animating mechanism is shown in a sketch. As 
previously stated, about three seconds should elapse be- 
tween each change of position in thermometer and 
thermostat to give the average mind time to grasp the 
idea; thus ratios should be figured so that the pulleys at 
each end will make one complete revolution every six 
seconds. The mechanism is properly placed back of the 
second layer; consequently the hanger is attached to 
a frame made for that purpose. Also the top member of | 
the thermostat should be on an arm extended well to the 
rear as the cord is attached seven or more inches from 
the outer end. 

The pulleys may be made of #-in. 5-ply veneer; the 
shafts and bearings of metal: pulley supports cut from 
2 in. planking ; bolts holding supports should pass through 
slots, not holes, so an adjustment may be easily made to 
take up slack in belts. 

When the automatic iron display has served its purpose, 
retain the animating mechanism; do not destroy it. It 
may be readily changed over to operate a turntable; 
actuate a simple home-made flasher set; or, perform a 
number of other serviceable window display stunts. 
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C Most 





mportant L,/ement 


HE most tmportant ingredient in advertising is 

brains. 

And I don't mean static brains—I mean brains utilized 
with force and purpose—keen, unmuddled, dynamic 
brains—ap plied brains, if you please. 

For although the human brain ts so constructed that it 
functions consciously or unconsciously, during every 
second of the twenty-four hours each day, there is 
nothing we all dread and dodge so much as really putting 
our brains to work. 

A story is told of the English statesman, Gladstone. 
It seems that Gladstone had a “double’’—what the British 
call “his living spit’—a man so like him as to be a per- 
fect replica in every detail except that the Big Boy 
weighed cight ounces more. “How do you account for 
this difference in weight?” asked someone. “Brains,” 
growled Gladstone. 

Which, of course, was wrong. 

We all have brains enough; some of us have brains 
to spare; the trouble is that we are too timid or lazy 
about using them. Why this is I cannot guess, for you 
can no more wear out your brains by use than you can 
wear out a pair of spectacles. 

Which being so, I urge you to use 


your brains in your 
advertising. 


You have all to gain and nothing to lose. 





Am Tem Kevr Ain Tie he Nr Arm ATER Kiar Am ATER Kena 


! THESE 


THRILLING DAILY EVENTS 
AtTwaTER KENT 





: NOTHING ore 
Bs) 
Complete &E plement 


complete set of Stand- 
ard Cunningham Tubes 


Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Again Atwater Kent makes the radio scoop 
of the year—this time leading the field in truly 
satisfactory. all-electric radio sets. 





Model “40” comes up to every expectation 
the Atwater.Kent factory claimed for it, and 
MODEL eseehiaes SECRETARY just a “wee bit” more. 
Aristocratic, mete nee 

model, to a aeceeae er * 
Teted with write abel? Ci to any nook or 
corner, striking new beauty design, clarity of 
tone—in fact, everything you want and ex- 


pect in good radio. 


Go to your nearest Atwater Kent radio dealer 
—there are many of them—all are ready to 
serve you immediately and install any model 
-n most convenient terms. 


a. hl. 














Arwarrn Kaye Atwaren Kener Arwater Kent 








Arwatt r Kent 
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Pug. I 


The second tn a series 
on the advertising prob 


N A previous article I presumed to suggest that pre- 
liminary to any advertising effort, the electrical re- 
tailer should make several basic decisions. 

First: he should decide what kind of a retailer he is— 
whether the agent of. a manufacturer whose trade- 
marked goods he-handles, or an independent merchant 
who acts as the purchasing counsel and supplier of his 
community. 

Second: he should decide what sort of a clientele he 
is geared to serve—whether the classes or the masses. 

Third, he should decide how much he is economi- 
cally justified in expending on advertising to build up the 
kind of business he wishes to engage in. 

With those three points settled he is ready to think 
about the actualities of advertising, and because this is 
a very big subject which will have to be broken into 
rather small pieces to save us from choking on it, the 
present writing will be restricted solely to newspaper 
advertising. 

‘+ & & 

Practically all manufacturers of the major appliances 
supply newspaper advertising “helps’’ free of charge. 
These range from mere cuts or electros of the trade- 
name and the goods, to complete ready-made ads having 
an open space inscribed “dealer's name here.” 

If you are the agent type of dealer, our best advice 
is that you utilize the manufacturers’ co-operation to 
the utmost, run all of his ready-made ads you can afford, 
and concentrate your own effort toward making sales 
and cashing in on them. 

The agent-dealer’s advertising prob- 
lem is first of all, one of simple arith- 
metic. He sells a certain number of 
units of merchandise; he should set aside a certain 
amount of money per unit to advertise it; then he should 
spend that money under the direction of the manufac- 
turer whose agent he is, for it’s a lead pipe cinch that the 
manufacturer knows more about advertising than he 
does. 

Yet there are things to watch—things to think about. 
The old brain has a job to do. Even the agent-dealer 
should not spend money blindly. 

:*« & » 
ANUFACTURERS are __fallible—whether they 
admit it or not. And a few of them are pretty 
selfish, crude, even unethical in their effort to promote 
their own product at the expense of anyone who will 
help defray their promotion costs. The agent-dealer, 
therefore, will do well to examine the advertising that 
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in ADVERTISING 


of articles by Frank B. Rae, Jr. 
lems of the electrical merchant. 





is offered him by his manufacturers, even though the 
advertising is “free,” or he may find himself being made 
something of a fool of. 

A red-hot example of what we have in mind was an 
advertisement recently published by a radio dealer 


We KNOW It Will Perform 


and Stay Sold...That’s Why We Give a 


2-YEAR GUARANTEE and 
2 YEARS TO PAY for the 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 










‘LEADERSHIP- _ 
won in ayear/ 


Now Every Minute Sees Another 
GENERAL ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 


Placed ‘In Some American Home 
AST YEAR, General Electric 


Think of it! General Electric Co.’s 
written guarantee of two full years 
compared to a. 90-day “automobile” 
guarantee of other electric refrigera- 
tors! Free service for two years, if 
you should need —~ And on nev 
low terms, only. . 


10% Down 


Refriger- 
ators stood in 29th place in the _ 


household market, Today they are first! 
They were being placed in homes at the 
rate of one a day..Now they are going 
into American homes at a rate of one 
a minute every day. 


A Nation-Wide 
Organization Has Been 
Created 


At the beginning of 1927, fourteen 
dealers handled the General Electric Re- 
frigerator. Today there are more than 
5500, Where only 70 people were en- 


complete — for the fifteen 
years of whieh 


were put into the avdopaaue of this 
“years refrigerator. 
Public Preference Has 
Been Won 

The miracle of general public acceptance, 
all in a year’s time, has come to pass— 
an acceptance which is keeping nine 
factories running at top speed. 


Thanks are due to the foresight of the 


‘electric light and power men of the 


nation who have brought cleetric service 
to eighteen million homes. They bave 








gaged, today there are 11,500. made it — for General Eleetric 


Ri ors, in crengroving numbers, 
This swift Lut cound growth tsa mtibute «to aid ie reduclag the annual sevea 
to the newest product of the Research hundred million dollar loss in food spoil. 
Laboratories of General Electric—a age in American homes. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator 


“Makes it Safe to Be Hungry” 





Phone 737 


Fig. 2 


in the west, Figure 1. It purported to be the dealer’s 
own ad, for it carried his name in large heavy face type, 
yet one paragraph of it urged the reader to “go to our 
nearest dealer—there are many of them—and get a 
demonstration free of charge.” In other words, this 
dealer, after paying between 50 per cent and 75 per cent 








7H 
(gees =} SOUDER’S RADIO SHOP 5} | 
ue eer taming 119 W, ard St. ogee 
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and as Little as $12 a Month 

* Decide now to look into this General 
Electric proposition of year-round 
perfect protection of foods. See why 
G-E costs less to operate, too. 


Visit the Downtown G-E Refrigerator Store 


RICH ELECTRIC CO. 
(| 1002 OLIVE ST. 


Open Evenings Until 10 P. M. Phone CHestnut 1741 











Fig. 3 


of the cost of the newspaper space, ended up his ad by 
advising the public to buy from any other agent of the 
product who might be handy. This, you may say, is 
either altruism or assininity. As a matter of fact, the 
manufacturer, intent simply upon selling his goods, 
slipped over a fast one and the dealer didn't use his 
brains to block it. 

Now, can you imagine a drug store advertising Lis- 
terine, let us say, and in their ad urging the reader to 
“go to the nearest drug store’ for a bottle?—can you 
imagine a grocer putting on a sale of Del Monte canned 
goods and telling the reader to get it at any other store 
that might be convenient ? 

You cannot. 


HEN a druggist or a grocer or any other brain- 
active merchant advertises a product, he wants the 
public to come to him for it. Even though the manufac- 
turer splits or pays all of the cost of the space, there is 
a point beyond which a fellow can’t go without looking 
like a sucker. 
And you might as well be one as to look like one. 








Of course there are a dozen variants of this type of 
slip. We have seen ads seemingly inserted by merchants 
in which a coupon was featured—and the coupon car- 
ried the manufacturer’s address and not the dealer’s. In 
such case, any coupons returned to the 





who accepts and uses a manufacturer’s ad blindly runs 
the same chance as though he signed orders for merchan- 
dise without looking at them, or paid his bills with blank 
checks. All suckers are not made by someone else, how- 

ever—some men make suckers of them- 





manufacturer could be used by him 
as a lever to help him pry loose addi- 


selves. They do it mostly through care- 
lessness, through inattention, through 





tional dealers in the same town—and 
of course these additional dealers im- 
mediately become direct competitors 
of the man who helped pay for the ad. 
That’s my idea of brainless adver- 
tising. 
ee ecw 


NOTHER example of carelessness, 


though along different lines, is seen the 


found in Figure. 2. 

Here is a darn fine trade paper ad 
for the G. E. Refrigeration Depart- 
ment. It tells how their machine 
stepped up from the ruck to a position 
of sales leadership; it tells how Zim 
and Quinn built up a dealer organiza- 





[revelation| 
a 
housecleaning 


When you once have 

amazing job 
of housecleaning that 
the Greater Hoover 
does ‘for you, you'll 
never be content with 
a home less clean than 
it creates. : 
Let us show you the 

. astoanding amount of- 
dirt—-baried so deeply 
in the rug fibers thar __ 
you didn’t even know 
it was there—which the 


neglecting to use the old bean for 
something besides scratching. 

In the utilization of manufacturer’s 
advertising one of the most inexcus- 
able blunders is that of failing to 
scrutinize copy and then failing to 
carefully read proof. A man who will 
spend hours of the dreary nights in 
checking up invoices and verifying dis- 
counts lest somebody hang a dollar 
overcharge on him, will pass out a 
matt or electro to a newspaper copy- 
chaser without half reading it and let 
the ad go to press without seeing proof. 

There is a reason for this, of course. 
It isn’t just dumbness. The reason 
is that to most men advertising is not 


tion from 14 to 5,500; it tells how the Rloover's “Positive Ag business, it is mystery—an admixture 
public responded in their really re- ho altered of chicane and miracle—something 


markable advertising and promotion 
campaign ; finally, it pays a compliment 


away. I’hone us today! 
' There will be no obli- : 


which the common mind can’t compre- 


gation. hend and had best not try. So in a 

to the electric light and power industry. Only $6.25 down mental state bordering on befuddle- 
. - - Complete with Dusting Tools ' ‘6 a 
This is a most excellent example of Balance Monthly ment, the average dealer “runs an ad 
what is known as “institutional adver- with about the same hopes and fears 
~~ 99 ae P a. os YOUR . ° re i 
tising,” that is, advertising designed SIGNATURE as a Chink burns joss paper; it may 


to impress upon all and sundry the 
muchness of the General Electric Com- 


not do any good but it won’t do harm. 
Now, this attitude is all wrong, and 





pany’s refrigeration department. 

But what did it get Souder ? 

Not very much, if you ask me. 
Souder simply carried a few hods of 
brick which the manufacturer used to 





when you stop to think seriously about 
it you know it’s wrong. You know 
how some merchants’ advertising af- 
fects you and your family and your 
friends. Take it from me your adver- 





bnild up his own reputation. 

When you come to apply a little 
brain-work to this ad, several inter- 
esting things are revealed. We find, 





C. L. BARNARD & SON 


18 Lincelnway E. 
Phene 53-0585 


We maintain an authorized 
wer Service Station 


tising affects others in just the same 
way. And so, when they see a bad 
break like Figure 4 they say to them- 
selves, “That bimbo ought to change 


Mishawaka 








for example, that Souder chipped in 
fifty cents of his own money to pay 





his bootlegger, I don’t guess I want 
to do business with him.” 








for a bouquet to the electric lighting 
industry, and about twenty-five or 
thirty cents to tell how many G. E. re- 
frigeration dealers there are in the 
country. Can you imagine a coal dealer spending his 
money to compliment the furnace manufacturers for hav- 
ing the foresight to put furnaces into eighteen million 
homes ?—can you imagine the clothier paying out his own 
hard coin to tell how many dealers in America handle 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx overcoats? 

You cannot—and neither can I. 





Y CONTRAST, observe the ad (Figure 3) of the 
Rich Electric Co. which also is given up exclusively 
to General Electric refrigerators. Here we have four 
strong popular sales points presented—the guarantee, the 
terms, the promise of free service should it be required, 
and a “teaser” about low operating cost—all points cal- 
culated to develop immediate sales. Nor is the manu- 
facturer’s trade-name slighted: it appears five times in 
the Rich Electric copy, which is a-plenty in an ad of only 
about one hundred words. 
The point I wish to emphasize is this: that the dealer 


$2 


Fig. 4 


* *K *K 


No one can get very far in studying 
electrical appliance advertising with- 
out being impressed with the extraordinary number of 
so-called co-operative ads. 

The scheme is this: A manufacturer or a wholesale 
distributor or a newspaper space seller gets the notion 
that it would be a fine thing if all the dealers in a terri- 
tory should club together and make whoopee over some 
particular product. As nucleus and bait for such a group 
ad, the manufacturer or wholesaler agrees to run a cer- 
tain considerable amount of space devoted to the product 
and trade name. Then all the dealers are invited to 
chip in and either run separate ads telling that they sell 
the item, or their names are run at the bottom of the ad 
in a sort of composite signature. 

Now, let us apply the old brain to this problem and 
see what it’s all about. 

A remarkable example of the type of advertising we're 
speaking of appeared in a Chicago newspaper last Sep- 
tember when Howard Radio published a directory of its 
city and suburban dealers. This composite ad is here 
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reproduced, Figure 5. The whole job amounted to a full 
page of space costing close to ten dollars per inch, or 
about $2,000 for this one grand excursion into the 
realm of advertising. Since there were altogether 83 
dealers involved, and since the manufacturer or his 
wholesale distributor probably carried part of the cost, 
the expenditure per dealer was not great. But whatever 
the amount, it was practically all a dead loss to the 
dealers. 


NYONE glancing at this page gets two impressions. 
One impression is the trade name, Howard Radio, 
which dominates the whole page. The second impression 
is that Howard certainly has thorough dealer distribu- 
tion in the territory. But the names of these dealers 
and their locations are learned only by the most pains- 
taking examination, so that unless a man were bound and 
determined to have a Howard Radio, and nothing else 
but, he would not take the trouble to hunt through the 
dealers’ cards to find the one located in his home town. 
Another group ad before me differs from the example 


shown in that two of the dealers refused to wear the pre- 
scribed uniform. They took a little more space than the 
others and played their own names up in big type. Asa 
result these two dealers secured whatever value the whole 
page possessed. But mark this! If all the dealers had 
shown the same individuality, the whole display would 
have gone utterly to pot. 

As a proposition, we do not believe there is any real 
value for the average dealer in this type of group adver- 
tising. Ifa big downtown department store is one of tne 
group and gets its name in a prominent position or 
attracts attention by individuality of display, it will get 
results, for the human eye has a trick of picking out a 
familiar name from a page of type exactly as it picks 
out a familiar face from a crowd of people. But for 
the average dealer—nix. 


*k * * * 


Thus endeth the second lesson. 
The writer, in referring to specific advertisements, is 
not heaving bricks at individual manufacturers whose 


are used as 





°. displays 
Fig. 5 
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ELECTRICAL 
fA PPINESS, 
ty 


! ) 
Hayy 


Not a Monopoly 


(Continued from Yesterday) 


The adventurous, daring ‘Three Musketeers”’ adopted 
as their motte— “All for One=and One for All.”’ 
To a more or less degree, that is the object of the San 


Diego Consolidated Gas & Eleetrie Company in entering 
the field of electrical appliance merchandising. We have 
no desire to monopolize the business of selling electrical 
appliances or to detract from the sales of ‘other electrical 
dealers. We feel that the extensive sales efforts to be 
employed by our appliance department will create a suf- 
ficient interest in things electrical to bring about increased 
business for all electrical dealers. The publie too should 
benefit by a better knowledge of electrical appliances. 








Electrical appliances have always been economical to 
operate. New electric rates effective since April 20, 1928, 
still further reduce the cost of operation. 


(To Be Continued Tomorrow) 


SAN DIEGO CONSOLIDATED 
Gas & ELEcTrRIC Co, 


Just 7 more days 
and we Dill be ready 
fo serve you the new 
Poy 
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HE SAN DIEGO Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Company recently 
“continued opened a store in connection with 
tomorrow” their main office in San Diego. This 
marked the extending of a new mer- 
chandising policy to the headquarters district of the 
utility and was an event which the company wished to 
have firmly impressed upon the public mind. 

Twelve days before the opening of the store, therefore, 
there began to appear in the San Diego papers a series 
of advertisements focused upon the event. These were 
started off with the announcement of the series to come, 
under the heading “A Story of Electrical Happiness.” A 
special feature was made of the continuity of the 
announcements and at the bottom of the reading matter 
appeared the suggestive line “(To be continued).” The 
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lower left-hand corner announced in small italics “Just 
12 more days and we will be ready to serve you the new 
way.” The message of this first advertisement was that 
electrical appliances are easy and economical to operate. 
The succeeding ads were furnished each with a picture 
and presented as varied a story as possible. In number 
two, the announcement of the new merchandising policy 
was made in terms of the company’s desire to be able to 
recommend the best in electrical appliances to its con- 
sumers. Number three referred to the company’s six 
branch stores, number four reported the progress being 
made in the outfitting of the store, and number five 
recommended the use of proper household tools such as 
would be sold through the new merchandising outlet. 
The close co-operation of the company with the deal- 
ers of San Diego was emphasized in number six. 
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erchandising 


PRELIMINARY advertising 


sells the San Diego public on 
anew store anda new policy 


Next came an announcement of the contemplated adver- 
tising and merchandising campaigns to follow the open- 
ing, under the heading, “We Believe in Telling the 
World.” “Meet our Field Representatives,’ urged the 
eighth advertisement, emphasizing the courteous and in- 
telligent service which was to be rendered by store and 
field sales men alike. Number nine was again a mer- 
chandising appeal, introducing the new store as the 
“employment office” for the hiring of electrical servants. 

Deferred payment possibilities were promised in the 
tenth advertisement while the promise of personal advice 
on the subject of household needs was made in the 
eleventh. The last of the series appearing the day before 
the opening of the store contained a direct invitation 
to the opening of the store. Each of this series bore a 
serial number, the “to be continued” line and the ever- 
changing warning “Just four, three, or two days and we 
will be ready to serve you the new way. 


In addition to the newspaper advertising, 27,500 let- 
ters with postal inclosures were sent out to all customers 
of the company and 36,000 formal invitations were 
mailed to stockholders, appliance dealers and factory rep- 
resentatives. Outdoor advertising was used, consisting 
of four billboards. Newspapers gave wide publicity to 
the event. 

It was therefore natural that the opening should take 
on the air of a gala occasion in San Diego. Ten thou- 
sand people visited the store during the first day. 

The merchandising policy under which the company is 
now operating in all its districts involves complete co- 
operation with electrical dealers, permitting these retail 
merchandts to tie in with specials offered and in all cam- 
paigns on larger appliances. Fifteen per cent is allowed 
the dealer making the sale of a range from power com- 
pany stock and ten per cent for a prospect to whom the 
range is later sold by a power company salesman. 
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and his wife have one of the most attractive elec- 
trical shops in the Pacific Northwest, from which 
they do a business of no mean proportions. Last year 
they sold $20,000 worth of fixtures. Their record here 
is 140 ranges in two years’ time. In Roseburg where they 
were located before moving to Yakima, Mr. Hudson sold 
one range every three days for five years running. 
These figures represent store business, not appliances 
sold by a corps of salesmen in the field. For the first 
of the maxims of good business, as observed by Mr. 
Hudson, is to sell your merchandise in your store. This 
principle he applies to the fixture business and the selling 
of electric ironing machines and ranges, as well as to 
small appliances. Except for lamp contracts, in which, 
incidentally he has built his business up from $1,200 to 
$5,000 in a year’s time, all the store’s merchandising is 
done in the store itself. Mr. Hudson believes that it is 
very difficult to produce good results by turning the bulk 
of customer contacts over to a group of salesmen who 
have a minimum of contact with headquarters and who 
are more concerned with making their commission than 
in advancing the interests either of the firm or of the 
customer. 


As a corollary to store selling, the Hudson Electric 


Hens: HUDSON, of Yakima, Washington, 
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— _— Alone 


support 


a Business! 


Yes— 


Says Hudson of Yakima 





Harold Hudson, dealer, Yakima, 

Washington, whose well rounded 

program for store selling is de- 
tailed in this article. 


Company believes in advertising. The local paper car- 
ries a regular ad—and this is not merely a listing of 
articles of which the company wishes to dispose, but is 
composed with an eye to the needs and interest of the 
public. Mr. Hudson keeps in close contact with con- 
ditions and fits his appeal into the situation as it exists. 
Thus when several months ago an epidemic of remodel- 
ling was going on in the Yakima district, he thought it 
appropriate to advertise a cheaper line of fixtures, com- 
plete with wiring at $30. The article fit the needs of 
the buying public at the moment, with the result that 
there was a run on inexpensive fixtures. 


N attractive store does as much as advertising to 
bring the public to the point of making a purchase. 

The Hudson Electric Company is well located and is 
artistic and uptodate in appearance. It is next door to 
the largest furniture store of the community and plans 
are under way to connect the two with an archway which 
will permit customers to pass from one store to the other 
without going out to the street. Both stores contemplate 
improvements in their layout which will enable them to 
take full advantage of this change. As Hudson’s stands 
now its chief attraction is its immaculate neatness and 
the color and order of its arrangement. The store has 
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The Hudson store at- 
tracts shoppers because 
it is well planned and 
well kept. 








a mezzanine balcony across the front and one side which 
is utilized for fixtures with a skylight overhead. The 
floor is an attractive tiled linoleum in the center, with 
polished wood at the sides. Display tables, ranges and 
floor mats all are arranged at an angle—and the distinc- 
tive feature here is the fact that this angle is always the 
same. The primary principle of good interior decorating, 
that of having your major lines parallel, is carried out ef- 
fectively. A fireplace and two comfortable chairs at one 
side give a decorative and friendly touch. A complete 
set of framed lamp posters hang on the walls. The en- 
tire store gives the effect of cleanliness and good house- 
keeping, such as one would expect to attain by the use of 
the electrical conveniences there sold. 

The store windows play an important part in the 
scheme of merchandising. These are deep and well 
lighted, with a trim valence and with small paned french 
windows as a background. According to Mr. Hudson 
many more articles can be advertised by window dis- 
plays than is usually considered practical. He includes 
electric fixtures regularly among the articles on display. 
These are not hung nor lighted, but are displayed as is 
any other merchandise with drapes and window furniture 
in the main window itself. Excellent results have been 
obtained in this way, there being always an increased 
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Fixtures are dis- 
played in rooms and in 
booths providing an ap- 
propriate background. 


demand for whatever type of fixture is on display 
at the time. 


IXTURES, indeed, can be merchandised in much the 

same way as any other article in Mr. Hudson’s 
opinion. The fixture end of the Hudson business has 
been growing in importance, owing largely to the promi- 
nence given it in advertising and window display, as well 
as the interior arrangement of the fixtures on the mez- 
zanine floor. Displayed on a floor to themselves, they 
have the dignity of a department and at the same time 
do not spoil the appearance of the main sales floor. Two 
small front rooms are given over to living room and 
dining room fixtures of the better class. An ingenious 
system of small wall booths over a counter down the 
side of the mezzanine balcony provides individual display 
rooms for bedroom, bathroom and hall fixtures. Cup- 
boards below these provide space for the storage of 
surplus stock. The stucco finish of these minature 
booths is varied in color to suit the particular type of 
fixture on display, so that a semblance of appropriate 
surroundings is provided. Later on Mr. Hudson’s in- 
tention is to floor over a further section of this level and 
to have a central fixture room. His stock, except for 
special sales consists exclusively of better type fixtures, 
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which are handled in boxed form, with those on display 
serving only as samples. 

For the more expensive and elaborate type of fixture 
which is individually designed to fit the particular 
home of the well-to-do, he has an arrangement with a 
Seattle fixture house to design fixtures on commission. 
The average fixture sale runs from $50 to $100—oc- 
casionally, however, a job will come to $300 or $500. 
Wiring is done when it seems desirable to make a 
combination bid, but this is handled on a time and 
material basis only. Possibly one fixture sale in five 
includes wiring. Installation and wiring are done only 
within the town of Yakima. Fixtures, on the other hand, 
are sold in large numbers to home owners in the sur- 
rounding territory who come into town to do their 
shopping and are attracted either by the window displays, 
the advertising, or the reputation of the store itself. 

Although he does not go into the field to solicit fixture 
business, Mr. Hudson believes in co-operating with the 
building trade, and is in close touch with local builders. 
A mutually pleasant arrangement has been made with one 
of the foremost builders of Yakima, a man who special- 
izes in home building, particularly handling that done 
on the time payment basis, by which he has taken up 
an office in the rear of the Hudson store. This man 
formerly operated from an office in his home, but was 
persuaded by Mr. Hudson that a downtown headquarters 
would be of profit to him. He now occupies a desk in 
the rear of the store and his customers come in to Hud- 
son's to transact their business. Occasionally Mr. Hudson 
gives him a little free advertising by running a picture 
of one of his homes which, of course, is also one in 
which Hudson fixtures have been installed. The arrange- 
ment has proved advantageous to both. ~ 


DISPLAY at the state fair has proved a very profit- 
able means of advertising. Mr. Hudson has taken 
a triple booth at these events, fitting up a complete fixture 
room as part of the display. This does a great deal to 
increase the out of town trade and has proved an ef- 
fective way of building up contacts. There is no need to 
follow these people up—they drive into town when they 
need fixtures and look up the store whose display had 
appealed to them. 
You can’t sell what you haven’t in stock, is another 


maxim of the Hudson store. During the last Christmas 
holidays, Mr. Hudson was impressed with the merchan- 
dising possibilities of urn sets sold as Christmas gifts. 
He laid in a stock of 45. Twenty-five of these were sold 
in the week or two before Christmas and the remainder 
during the spring. In March but six of them were left 
in stock. The local power company shop at the same 
season had exactly four of these sets on hand priced at 
the same figure as at the Hudson shop. After Christmas 
two of these four were still on hand. The reason for 
the difference was that on this occasion Mr. Hudson sold 
urn sets, the power company merely had them for sale. 
The customer, who seeing but four sets in one shop 
would not think of this article at all, would on seeing 
some fifty of them in the other store, begin to include 
the appliance as one of those which “people buy.” More-. 
over here was a larger selection to choose from. The 
same tactics helped dispose of more than a gross of 
toasters during the same Christmas season. 

Demonstrations are another special feature of Hudson 
merchandising. Mrs. Hudson was formerly a demon- 
strator with the power company and she is an expert in 
this field. It is a maxim in other quarters than the 
Hudson store that electric ironing machines are sold on 
the basis of the excellent demonstrating they receive 
and it is no accident that the Hudson Electric Company: 
has an enviable sales record with this appliance. This 
does not mean, however, that this article has to be sold 
in the field. The customer buys the ironer in the store. 
It is then delivered and demonstrated in her own home. 
And then, the customer being satisfied with the results 
she is able to obtain, sends in her neighbors and friends 
to buy others. 

A conservative credit policy and careful buying com- 
plete the list of Hudson’s merchandising principles. The 
store does not deliver on approval, but takes the trouble 
to look up credit risks and to complete the sale before the 
article is out of their hands, saving many a bad debt or a 
slow collection. 

Careful buying means a quick turnover. A two month’s 
stock is all any store needs carry on hand, in Mr. Hud- 
son’s opinion and in spite of the fact that the fixture 
business is notoriously one of high investment and slow 
movement, his total stock of this line averages a six 











Advertise what your customer needs. 
Keep the store attractive. 

Make full use of windows. 

Sell boxed fixtures. 

Make contacts at state fair. 


7. Co-operate with builders. 








Hludson’s 12 MAXIMS for MERCHANDISING 


Sell in your store. 


times turnover for the year. 


8. Keep an adequate stock of what you 
are trying to sell. 


Teach the customer how to use what he 


buys. 
Look up the credit before you deliver. 
Study local conditions before you buy. 


Keep your money moving. 
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Where's 
the 


Nelling 
dea 


¢ 


Galloway 


How’s (C= who buy 


ice in midwinter are February prospects for electrical refrigeration. And these 
families can be spotted by any salesman who takes a walk through the best resi- 
dential districts (Monday 1s the best day) and makes a note of the homes with 
“ice wanted” cards displayed. This cold weather selling tip comes from N. K. 
Gorham, Manager, Frigidaire Sales Company, Saginaw, Michigan. Gorham 
tried it himself in December and found eight out of twenty such homes to be 
immediate prospects for his specialty. 
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Appliances for 


Fepruary LEADERS 


Warming pads grow steadily in popular favor. 
The cold winds and snowy days of this month 
are two of many reasons why the public will be 
attracted to the store that displays these home 
aids to health. 








Golf courses are covered with snow but the 
electrical dealer can sell the golfing family a 
home exerciser to keep it fit. 


The ventilating fan to remove kitchen odors 1s 
more than ever a home necessity in the season 
of closed windows and overheated rooms. This 
specialty has never received the attention it 
merits and to the live dealer offers quick sales 
and fat profits. 
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ELL when resistance 

is less! Thatis almost 

the whole formula of 
the successful merchant. 
And at this season sales re- 
sistance 1s less, or putting tt 
another way, demand 1s 
greater for a number of 
electrical items. For in- 
stance —on this page are 
some examples of such sea- 
sonal merchandise and the 


reasons why. 


The heat concentrating therapeutic lamp is in 
demand for winter aches. The merchandiser 
who takes a tip from the drug store and shows 
these pain killers in his window, will keep the 
cash register busy. 


Waffle irons will be featured this month in 
much consumer advertising and m many selling 


campaigns. Public demand for this popular 


table and kitchen appliance grows yearly. 
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The day starts right when the winter breakfast table is 
adorned by toaster and percolator. Toasters are paired 
with waffle irons in the February program of co-ordinated 
appliance advertising. And percolators go along with 
toasters as inevitably as bacon goes with eggs. 

















he Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, 

the world’s largest manufacturer of 
vacuum cleaners, will make on March 1 an 
announcement of extreme importance to 
the industry. It will be of especial interest 
to vacuum cleaner dealers . . . opening 
up new markets for retail sales, and offer- 
ing an opportunity for greatly increased 
volume of business and increased profits. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 





Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, 
London, W. C. 1, England; 299a-301 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, Australia, (503) 
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In June or December, in fair or stormy weather; on sidewalks that simmer with the 


heat; or through the icy slush of a soft, wet snow—the Mail Man makes his daily 
round. 


We expect to see him almost with the same certainty that we anticipate the dawn 
of tomorrow, and for the same reason: past experience. Everyone on the street, 


thinks of the Mail Man as an old * stand-by. 


Past experience also has taught the electric heating-appliance industry to think of 
Chromel as an old * stand-by. Month in and month out, for almost a quarter of a 
century, they have found Chromel to be trustworthy and even doing a bit more 
than they have expected of it. They have entrusted the good name of their own 


product to Chromel; and Chromel the good old * stand-by, has justified their con- 
fidence. 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4445 Lawton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Canadian Representative: HiramWalker @&@ Sons., Metal Products, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario 
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HE Public Service Com- 
pany of Durham, N. C., 
opened on December fourth 
its new building and new store. 
This company has long been out- 
standing in the high rate of mer- 
chandise sales per meter and in 
having sold a considerable number 
of complete electrical appliance 
installations im its customers’ 
homes. 


An unusually handsome light- 
ing fixture display is among the 
features of the new store. An 
appropriate atmosphere for the 
sale of lighting equipment is cre- 
ated by the tasteful background 
and furnishings as well as by the 
complete separation from the 
main showroom. 

























































Where Do Our Profits Gor 





(Continued from page 60) 


original amount or about $0.80 per month although 
actually the company is not loaning him any money at all 
because his reserve is more than the balance due. The 
interest rate charged on the last three months is enor- 
mous because the amount loaned is small. 

A dealer who watches his P’s and Q’s will buy back 
every lease at the end of the ninth month or when the 
balance due has been reduced to $40.00 by treating it as 
if the customer paid in full at that time. This is entirely 
legitimate and will save him 83 per cent per annum on the 
investment, if the finance company sends their check for 
the 10 per cent reserve and unearned interest refund 
promptly. 


Capital Tie-Up 
EGARDLESS of the plan which the dealer uses, if 


we assume 10 per cent delinquency as normal, he 
will tie up during the entire life of each lease 10 per cent 
of the original financed value. On the “schedule” plan 
the delinquencies will tie this up and on the “purchase” 
plan the 10 per cent reserve will do the same thing. 

I feel that every dealer might well put this down as a 
definite maxim for his guidance. “No dealer with 
limited capital resources can continue to operate without 
embarrassment unless his net profits (after his personal 
salary is withdrawn) equal 10 per cent of the original 
value of all the instalment accounts current on his 
books.” Tf his net profits do not equal this then the more 
lease business he does the less cash he will have. To ad- 
just this he must do more cash or quick business. 


Contingent Liability and Stability 
RIGINALLY the “purchase” plan was designed to 


operate on a non-recourse basis, that is the dealer 
had no responsibility other than that the lease must be 
true and undisputed by the customer. Assuming the 
dealer was willing to sacrifice the 10 per cent reserve or 
the collection commission he was free to step out of the 
picture at any time he wished. The finance company 
actually purchased the lease contract and the dealer had 
no contingent liability. 

At the present time this has been discontinued and now 
regardless of the plan used the dealer guarantees or in- 
dorses the paper by agreeing to buy the paper back if the 
company should desire under the “purchase” plan or to 
maintain the payments under the “schedule” plan. 

Although the finance companies argue that financing 
leases is not “borrowing money” and the rate should not 
be compared to other forms of borrowing under the guar- 
anteed recourse plan now universally used, a dealer could 
never convince his banker that he was not borrowing 
money in the sense that he was not creating a definite 
liability. The bank will insist that it be shown as a 
liability on his statement. Unless a dealer has other as- 
sets than his appliance business such a liability will 
weaken the ratio of current assets to liabilities to such 
an extent that it will become very difficult for him to get 
bank credit. 

If a dealer is operating on the “schedule” plan in sub- 
mitting a statement to his banker he will find it advan- 
tageous to list on one side the due dates and the amounts 
of his payments due the finance company to show that 
it is a funded and not a current liability. He should on 
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the other side of his statement show the amounts due 
from his customers each month. This will indicate to 
his banker that normally the payments from the custom- 
ers will automatically pay off the liabilities and will help 
to mitigate the unfavorable ratios of his statement. 

While the “purchase” company has the advantage that 
they require the instalment payment only as fast as they 
are collected, the “schedule” companies argue that they 
cannot require the dealer to buy back the paper faster 
than the leases terminate. 

All these elements affect materially the stability of the 
dealer’s business. 

Conclusions 


HE cost of money borrowed by the dealer is so 

great that he must find a way to secure more cash 
business and quicker sales so that he can turn his money 
with greater speed. This may be accomplished by 
preparing a lease with five monthly promissory notes 
attached to be used with preferred customers. The 
dealer should adhere strictly to a definite policy in using 
this method. There must be a down payment of at least 
25 per cent. The customer must have an account in a local 
bank. Verify the bank reference and see that it is a good 
account not frequently subject to overdrafts or returned 
checks. I believe that most dealers outside of the large 
cities will be able to discount these promissory notes at 
face value with their local bank and possibly it can be 
done without affecting their credit line. If the volume of 
this business becomes considerable the bank may desire a 
small fee as the amounts of the original notes are small. 
The finance company will charge $5.40 for this, whereas 
the bank at the normal rate of 6 per cent would charge 
$1.36, assuming the following figures: cost to the cus- 
tomer $160.00 plus $2.50 interest, down payment of 
$40.00, monthly payments of $24.50. 

This would be an attractive plan to many customers 
because of the low interest rate. Attractive to the bank 
because it is their type of business completely liquidating 
in five months but averaging two and a half months, 
attractive to the dealer because he has no collection 
expense as the bank does this for him; also because in 
many cases it is two name paper and it will not affect 
his credit line with the bank, and especially because the 
dealer will get all his money right away. 

My first suggestion is that preferred accounts “unning 
five months or less be financed through the dealer’s bank 
in this way. My second recommendation is that all other 
accounts be placed with finance companies. If the “pur- 
chase” type is selected because of the probability of 
delinquencies averaging over 10 per cent, after placing the 
prime paper with the banks, the dealer should devote his 
spare funds to buying back from them all accounts with 
balances of $40.00. This will save him 83 per cent per 
annum on his spare funds instead of 24.4 per cent which 
he would save by holding leases. It takes only $24.00 
to buy back a $40.00 account. 


This is the fourth of a series of articles contributed by 
Mr. William M. Emery of Philadelphia formerly of the 
West Philadelphia Maytag Company. In the March issue 
Mr. Emery will point out a basic fallacy in our financial 
structure which radically affects collections. 
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Electrical 


Merchandising’s 


program for 


Trade Progress 








bee 


. Spotlight the outlet. 
. Light up the half-dark homes. 


Eliminate the menace of sub-standard 

devices. 

4. A central-station commercial policy 
which promotes dealer prosperity. 

5. Dealer policy that promotes the broad 
interests of the industry. And this 
applies to non-electrical as well as to 
electrical dealers. 

6. Greater advertising support toward 

winning the public to electrical appli- 

ances by central stations, manufac- 
turers and dealers, 
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Making More by Doing Less 
\ CONSIDERABLE number of men, not only in the 


eelectrical merchandise industry but in many other 

American industries are today gone “volume 
crazy.” They operate in the belief that the greater the 
volume of sales the more money they will make. Some 
businesses have carried this idea so far as to end up in 
the bankruptcy courts, but seemingly this has not shaken 
anyone’s confidence in the volume fallacy. 

We have before us the report of a wholesaler who 
faced this problem squarely. He found that 50 per cent 
of the items he carried in stock and over 40 per cent of 
the customers he carried on his books, paid him no profit. 
He cut them out, reduced his volume, restricted his 
territory and increased his profits 35 per cent. 

He made more by doing less. 





Fed up on Bargain Bait 


N investigation recently conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce into the buying habits of New 
England housewives, developed the fact that 63 per cent 
do not patronize bargain sales. Practically all of these 
women said that they believed the merchandise offered 
as sales bait did not have the value of merchandise 
offered in regular course, and more than half of those 
interviewed declared, in effect, that they were fed up 
on bargains. 

This is not surprising when one considers calmly the 
ridiculous lengths to which some retailers go in an effort 
to outdo their competitors—or just to be “different.” 
Second prize-winner in such pifflitude was the electrical 
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As the 


merchant who advertised a roast of beef free with each 
electrical range, the first prize going to the “painless” 
dentist who offered a carton of chewing gum with each 
set of false teeth. Antics of this sort are, of course, a 
raw burlesque on decent merchandising, but unbusiness- 
like terms, excessive premiums, loss leaders, stock sweet- 
eners and similar hysterical bids for business also operate 
with a reverse English when it comes to establishing the 
respect and good-will of desirable patrons. 

The Department of Commerce is doing a very valu- 
able work in going out and asking housewives what they 
think of us retailers. If we had had the sense that God 
gave geese we would have done this for ourselves long 
ago and thus would have avoided many foolish, costly 
and undignified mistakes. 





Loud-Snoring Merchandise 
, NHE chain stores are selling a very considerable 


volume of small electrical items for three reasons: 

(1) they handle only items for which there is a 
continuous popular want: (2) they display these items 
under the public’s nose and thereby get a large number 
of pick-up and reminder sales, and, (3) they carefully 
foster the idea that their prices are low. 

The average independent electrical ‘store, on the other 
hand, (1) carries a lot of slow-moving stock; (2) keeps 
the often-wanted items in cartons on the shelves or 
under the counters, and, (3) has built up, to a degree 
that few realize, the idea that an electric store is “high 
priced.” 

Most of us think that the chain store’s advantage lies 
in buying power. It is undeniable that the chains buy 
at lower prices, but it is an open question whether their 
goods cost much less per unit on the counters. For 
chain operation requires an army of inspectors, stock 
checkers, supervisors, traveling accountants. The over- 
head is staggering. Anyone who has ever studied a big 
organization knows the extravagance of lost motion, red 
tape, friction and office politics. The expense of all this 
must be added to the cost of the goods, hence we do not 
believe that the chains have such a large advantage in 
the actual cost of merchandise as their low buying prices 
indicate. 

On the contrary, we believe that most of the chain’s 
advantage lies in the selling end. To meet this advan- 
stage, independent dealers must do three things:— (1) 
persuade the public that their prices are fair; (2) display 
goods more conveniently for pick-up sales, and, (3) cut 
out the loud-snoring merchandise. 





W hat Has happened to the 
Good Old Hokum? 


HEY are trying to sell vacum cleaners on evidence 

that the machines draw a certain number of inches 
of water lift ina Utube. They are trying to sell wash- 
ing machines on the proposition that the other fellow’s 
aluminum tub will turn the clothes gray. They are try- 
ing to sell oil burners on a background of engineering 
resources, 
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What’s happened to the good old hokum? 

Human nature does not change much in a decade or 
two: the middle class brain does not rapidly acquire 
ability to grapple with technicalities : knocking nor mysti- 
fication were never good salesmanship—yet the electrical 
appliance trade seems to have adopted the left-handed 
compliment and the college degree vocabulary to the 
practical extinction of those sure fire sales appeals which 
made this industry once the most promising field of sell- 
ing for the go-getter. 

Factory competition and over-capacity are of course 
to blame. Everyone, all the way down the line, from 
the engineers in the laboratories to the bell-pushers on 
the front porch have fallen under the lash of this com- 
petition. “If you can’t prove that our machine is better, 
you can at least make folks believe that the other fellow’s 
machine is no good at all,” is the vicious policy of a 
disturbing number of factory sales managers. 

With the result that the public, befuddled by techni- 
calities and made timid by knocks, decides it will put off 
the purchase of electrical appliances and buy itself one of 
the new Fords. 


Why Not Mental Vacuum Cleaning? 
“Ton official publication of the barbers’ union points 


out that the “mental shampoo” is just as essential 

a part of the tonsorial artist’s stock in trade as 
the haircut or facial massage. The idea, boiled down, 
amounts to this; that a barber, in addition to giving his 
patron the standard scrape and clip, can improve his 
appearance by giving him also ‘‘a more beautiful outlook 
on life.” 

Here is food for thought. 

Applied to our own prosaic business we find many 
directions in which this fundamentally sound principle 
can be developed. For example; our washing machine 
salespeople might include in their demonstrations a 
variant of the Dance of the Seven Veils in which the 
dirty clothes would emerge aesthetically from the hamper 
and be wafted in graceful swirls toward the copper tub; 
the vacuum cleaner could be provided with some sort of 
zolian harp which would discourse sweet music during 
Spring housecleaning, while even the lowly flatiron might 
be sold as a type of poetic metronome to keep rythmical 
measure for inspiring verse. 

Silly though it may sound, there is a germ of pure 
truth in this fantastic suggestion. The union barber will 
do a better job of barbering if his customer arises from 
the chair with a “more beautiful outlook on life,” and 





. this is equally true of the customer who buys an electric 


labor saver. 





Auspicious Days 


HE ancient Greeks and Romans used to consult the 

stars when about to undertake any enterprise of 
importance. The Chinese today prefer to start all enter- 
prises with the sanction of their Gods and will delay a 
funeral or a battle at the suggestion of the family priest 
in order to wait for an auspicious day. 
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That there are indeed auspicious days and those not 
so favorable for the beginning of his business enterprises 
any electrical dealer can testify. How many have dis- 
covered that sales scheduled for April and November, 
for instance, invariably languish? It needs no oracle to 
point out that these are tax months and that the popu- 
lace feels poor, whether it actually is so or not. The 
day on which school begins is not a good one to bring 
the housewife from her home in large numbers to buy 
even the most attractive of bargains in kitchen appli- 
ances, no rwill much enthusiams be aroused for some 
three days thereafter. 

On the other hand, the most successful campaign ever 
staged by one California company was begun on the last 
day of school. It was a cooker campaign and featured 
an article which could be used most handily as a vacation 
aid. By a gift of Providence the day turned out to be 
a hot one, when the thought of usual kitchen cooking 
was abhorrent, so that everything combined to make 
cookers disappear like hot cakes. Once started, the cam- 
paign swept to a triumphant conclusion. 

Each community has its own local luck days and those 
of evil omen. Have you consulted the stars—or, in de- 
fault of them—your records to learn whether or not it 
is advisable to plant your potatoes of sales effort in the 
dark of this particular moon. 





How to Lose Customers 


HE following note is taken from the monthly news 
bulletin of the United States Department of Com- 
merce : 

“A survey of 200 consumers by a nationally known 
manufacturing and distributing company disclosed that 
most had ceased to trade with certain retailers because 
of the indifference of sales people and unnecessary delays 
in being waited upon. Other reasons given, in the order 
of frequency, were attempts at substitution, errors in bills, , 
slow deliveries, overinsistence by clerks, tactless policies, 
general poor management, ignorance of goods and 
refusal to exchange.” 

No comment is necessary. 





How Good 1s an Idea? 
N N IDEA is only as good as the man who applies it. 


The trade press (including this magazine) fre- 
quently prints stories of how Jim Jones sold an 
hitherto unbelievable number of wattavuze, and the 
implication is that all and sundry should go and do like- 
wise. 
As well advise a hiptoten flapper to emulate Trudie. 
The cold fact is, always has been, and always will be, 
that the proof of the pudding is in the cook thereof. To 
make Jim Jones’ idea work you must inject into it the 
equivalent of Jim Jones’ brains, personality, ambition and 
energy. 
The moral of which, if any, is that a second rate idea 
that fits you is more becoming and more profitable than 


a headline hunch that doesn’t. 
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New, 1929, “Her Majesty” 
window display of the Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The display consists of the 
Queen, shown at the left, 
representing an attractive 





ay 




























young housewife, and three 
pages, kneeling before her. 
The Queen is lithographed in 
ten colors and the pages in 
five colors. The pages are 
constructed to actually .sup- 
port the cleaners, even to the 
largest Premier Duplex 
cleaner as shown in this illus- 
tration. 
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Premier 
“Family 
SERVANTS 


+ 


The 
American 
Housewile 


| Beautify your Home with Nalco Lamps 


| ‘dit "NALCO LAMPS 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 


Blue and white enamel display case of the 
North American Electric Lamp Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., offered free, one to each 
dealer. The case contains space for sixteen 
lamps, attractively displayed on a bed of 
rich velvet. 


EALER Help material for 1929 is varied and 

interesting. We are including in these pages 

many of the new sales aids that are prepared by 
manufacturers to make more business for their dealers. 
Much of the material listed below came into this office 
too late for pictorial treatment and will be illustrated in 
subsequent issues. 

LIGHTING 


“Franklin Specification for Good Lighting,” Com- 
mercial, Industrial and Public Buildings Interiors. Pub- 
lished by Society for Electrical Development, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York City. 

“Home Lighting Fundamentals” and “Floodlighting” 
bulletins by Engineering Department, National Lamp 
Works, Cleveland. 

“Three G” Lantern Catalog. Gruber Brothers, 392 
Broadway, New York City. Shows the complete line of 
“Three G” copper lanterns. 
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From the 


WASHERS 


“Butterfly” display card set, cut-out of woman to 
stand behind washer, three consumer folders. Autc- 
matic Washer Company, Newton, Iowa. 

Set of four cards, easel-back on “A BC Spinner.” 
Also two smaller cards to round out display in two-tone 
green, tan, blue and black. Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, 
Til. 


REFRIGERATORS 


Mirror flasher sign; Kid cut-out, “Makes It Safe to 
Be Hungry”; “Why You Should Have a General Elec- 
tric Refrigerator in Your Home This Winter,” an 18- 
page folder, giving eight reasons why the housewife 
should have refrigeration all year round. Several new 
pieces are now in preparation. General Electric Com- 
pany, Electric Refrigeration Department, Cleveland. 

“Understanding Your Kelvinator” and “The Effect of 
Refrigerator Temperature on Food and Health’—two 
new consumer booklets. Pictorial News Bulletin. Home 
Service Bulletin. Kelvinator Sales Corporation, Detroit. 


VaAcUUM CLEANERS 


Display and demonstrating stand, consisting of stand 
and arug. Entire set-up occupies only 54 sq.ft. of floor 
space. Displays cleaner at eye level. Hamilton Beach 


Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis. 
Folder, Model 30 “Sweeper-Vac.” 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 


M. S. Wright 
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Westinghouse fan window 
display, consisting of a 5- 
color background — streamer 
and one large-size aeroplane 
which fits on a 10-in. fan in 
such a_ position that the 
blades of the fan appear as 
the propeller of the plane. 
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kt Hot Weather “4 heve _ heep pial cll 


Westinghouse Fan i 
a Yams. eRe MAAS i 



















IViaterial 


Manufacturer 





Not his fault—blame it on modern 
methods. 






fortable traveling, white collar 
nd the national habit of recrea: 
tion the farnily car! No time left 
for exercise. That's why “modern 
methods” invented the 


GraybaR 


Stimulator 
“7-in-One” circular on ‘‘Tuec Sanitator.” 


United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio. 


raith motor—enall 


O1L BURNERS 


“New Profits on Present Capital’”—A Mes- 
sage to Executives of Electric Light and Power 
Companies, with operating and engineering 
data, including McGraw-Hill charts and re- 


search data. Super Oil Heater Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


HEATING APPLIANCES 








Sandwich Toaster. Window transparencies, 
recipe booklet. Other material on commercial 
and household types of ‘Tostwich” sandwich 
toaster. C. V. Champion & Co., Danville, III. 

Heating Pad. Four-color display card, metal display 
rack holding four pads, also leaflets. Simplex Division 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chicago. 

Waffle Iron, toaster, percolator. Advertising display 
frame, window cards in four colors, “Hotpoint” Red- 
men, folders and newspaper advertisements. Edison 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago. 


Another sales help, 
offered free by the 
Westinghouse Lamp 
Works, is the three- 
lamp display card 


shown above. 
HEALTH LAMPS 


“Making the Summer Sun Stand Still.’’. National Car- To show the various markets for the 
bon Co. Inc., Cleveland, Ohio.—A booklet for the infor- “Stimulator” the Graybar Electric Company 
mation of those who are considering the use of artificial has prepared a series of six newspaper ad- 


sunlight to better their health. vertisements, for one or two-column use. 
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Manufacturer, Trade Name mage noe Trade Name 110-volts 
and Model Number 110-volts and ” Model Number 
A.C. D. Sizeand Retail A.C. DiC. Size and Retail 
60 Cycle Type and Finish Control Price 60 Cycle Type and Finish Control Price 
Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Century - Rite 
9” AC. Non-oscillating, black. . . weer e 9’, I-speed.. ..$10. 50 408, 409 and 410 Universal Non-oscillating, 408, nickel; 
oA. more Oscillating, black....... 9’, i-speed.... 13.50 409, black; 410, on 8’, I-speed.... 6.50 
9” A.C ee ee Oscillating, klack....... 9’, 3-speed.... 16.50 411, 405 and 418 Universal Oscillating, 411, black; 40 
oe 9” D.C. Oscillating, black. . - 9”, 3-speed.... 17.50 nickel; 418, ivory..... "10", —_..- .. 13.50 
12” A:C 12” D.C. Oscillating, black....... 12’, 3-speed.... 30.00 403 Universal. ........ Non-oscillating, nickel... 10°’, 3-speed.. 10.00 
16” A.C. : 16” D.C. Oscillating, black. 16’’, 3-speed.... 35.00 on ERIE Pe re aye Non-oscillating, nickel... = 3-speed.. 10.00 
i eee O15 2.. Oscillating, black....... 12", 3-speed.. a 
Cincinnati Victor Company, Cincinnati, Ohio NG i000 Sec AVI occas Oscillating, black....... oe , 3-speed.... 30.00 
Victor 
FS2. Bere . Non-oscillating, bronze 12’, l-speed.... 15.00 
FS2.. pests Non-oscillating, green, Galvin Electric Mfg Co 3314S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
blue, ivory...... _« 427, tsapeed:... 15:50 Galvin 
Cincinnatus bei o ee Non-oscillating......... 8’ , I-speed.... 7.00 
FT2 Non-oscillating, black.... 12’, 3-speed.... 18.00 8!’ Univeréal.. ........ OLE) ra 8’’, I-speed.... 11.00 
_ x Ae Non-oscillating, green, a HO Universally ooo sees. Non-oscillating ........ 10”, I-speed... 12.00 
biG, WWOry..: 2... 12’, 3-speed.... 18.50 12” A.C........ 12” D.C. Non-oscillating......... 12”, 3-speed.... 23.00 
Luminaire* aoe Page OR | 4646s DUS ORE OS) rr rrr 12”, 3-speed.... 30.00 
FT2I1 ; Non-oscillating, fan and M4 ASC... cs TADS. (ORBTISTIABE S.-i. ess cs 14”, 3-speed.... 32.00 
floor lamp, 5’ high, 16? Ae oe 16" Die. OnGHIBHNE.... 0c. 16’’, 3-speed.... 35.00 
bronze. . 12”, 3-speed.... 35.00 Jack Frost 
i E] — Sains Non-oscillating, 5’ high, " Of Univercal. cee... Non-oscillating......... 9’, I-speed.... 9.00 
assorted finishes...... 12”, 3-speed.... 45.00 9” Universal, ........ Qscillating............. 9”, I-speed.... 15.00 
FT21 = Non-oscillating, 6’ high , 10” Universal. ...°.... ORGS NE 5a ose 5s. 2 ope 10”, 3-speed.... 16.50 
Florentine bronze..... 12’’, 3-speed.... 40.00 
FT2l ack . Non-oscillating, 6’ high, 7 
: assorted finishes...... 12”, 3-speed.... 50.00 General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
FT 21 Non-oscillating, 5’ high, . G.E. 
Florentine bronze... . 12", 3-speed.... 60.00 737 123 | 272107.. Non-oscillating, green or 
FT 21 Non-oscillating, 6’ high, cream finish.......... Soe Te 5.00 
Se Florentine bronze..... 12’’, 3-speed.... 65.00 Ce Utility, green finish... . RTE 12.50 
*Combination fen and floor lamp. BIG927. s.< cx. 257601.. Non-oscillating, green... 9"’, I-speed.... 10.00 
: 257599....... 257604.. Oscillating, green....... 9’, I-speed.. 12.50 
Day-Fan — Co., Dayton, Ohic 9X27 ! ee igiagg. Utisity, green finish... .. i (peed 14.00 
ay-Fa ee OY Ree . 266... on-oscillating, green. . . -spee 14.00 
1027 Universal Non-oscillating, black... . i-speed.... ‘7.50 19X 263...... 19X269.. Oscillating, green....... 10’, 2-speed.... 16.50 
1227. 1246 Oscillating, black . 10", I-speed.... 15.00 34017........ 34003... Non-oscillating, green... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 
vee ase seep of meng ‘ +* 28 : 7 4 i a Saree 60559. _ —— green....... 12”, — .. 30.00 
Non-osciilating, Dlack “8p . i ey Le ; “0561... i ie Green. . ...0.. 16’, 3-s ae : 
1245... 1243 Oscillating, black .. 16" Bepeed | 35,00 “ eaniiiicaedaestaia silence ia dale 
De Bothezat Impeller Co., 1922 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. A. C. Gilbert Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Cooling Beauty Polar Club 
Universal Table Fan..... Lateral circulation, black mass : B60 Universal _.... Non-oscillating, black... 6’, I-speed... 3.95 
and gold... . : 83’’, 3-speed.... 35.00 B67 Universal ........ Non-oscillating, black. . . “J — and “4 
i poe oa naa aoa mr an ey meme 0) ER Tasco ad .50 
Diehl! ie 4 Co., Elizabethport, N. J. B62 Universal ........ Non-oscillating, black. . . gn Linied and ‘ 
ve stop 
"AC 9” D.C. Non-oscillating, black... . 9’’, I-speed.... 9.00 Thi Non-oscillati :. Ween ; 
9” A.C 2 fh “9% ampere vaeng P ee oA \-speed ae 12. 30 B68 Universal ........ Non-oscillating, black. ' z ; speed and 4s 
10” A.C 10” D.C. on-oscillating, black... . ’’, 3-spee : : ene scillating, black....... 10”. I- 
10” AC 10 D.C. Oscillating, black....._. i. 2. =e Tn 0 Es ee a a 
ee... 12” D.C. Non-oscillating, back... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 
lat aan 12” D.C. Oscillating, eee 12”, 3-speed.... 30.00 = 
16” Dic i Avist ae C. Oscillating, black. ...... 16”, -speed.... 35.00 Graybar Electric Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
,, re restro oe o Graybar 
A.C 9” D.C. Oscillating, bronze... ... 9", Vepeed.... 13.50 19G257...... 19G 266.. Non-oecillating, black and 
Electro ‘iy. Co. of America, 32nd and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. iii og oie we ee. See 
Circulair household utility fan, 
6 and 9’, Universal...... Horizontal fan, mahogany, : with mounting brackets 10”, 2-speed.... 14.00 
walnut, ivory, black... Accessories: ash Brackets... j 50 
tray, flower 19G263...... 19G269.. Oscillating, | ne 10’, 2-speed.... 16.50 
a 34G017...... 34G003.. Non-oscillating, black... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 
humidifier, 75G423...... 60G559.. Oscillating, black....... 12’’, 3-speed.... 30.00 
sceonainsaaneea nee TOADS 0 60G561.. Oscillating, black....... 16”, 3-speed.... 35.00 
Emerson Electric Mfg Co., 2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Emerson is 
Junior... Non-oscillating, black... 9, I-speed.... 10.00 Hunter Fan & Motor Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
Junior. : Oscillating, black. . . ; 10’, I-speed.... 16.50 Hunter aaa i” 
28646...... -....... Non-oseillating, black. 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 "Ls Ne eee ........ Oscillating, black....... 9", I-speed.... 12.50 
29646.. ., " Oscillating, black....... 12”, 3-speed.... 30.00 °/ | Sn Seen Oscillating, black....... 10”, I-speed.... 16.50 
i. ere eee Oscillating, black....... 16°’, 3-speed.... 35.00 7[ US eee eR eS Nn Ds coe ee Oscillating, ivory, green, " 
nse ee 
ed Neate illating, black... . 12’, 3-speed.... 32.20 Oe Ss tyr A ..... Non-ose - eS <\. os ee . 
aipeed anecnecisnea a 11 | RS Peter 404..... Oscillating, black....... 12”, 3-speed.... 30.00 
speed _...... Oscillating, black....... 16’, 3-speec.... 37.20 re ce 406..... Oscillating, black....... 16’, 3-speed.... 35.00 
71666 F.G . 
Slow speed. : Fc samagener= stg gray. es io. 2 “4 ad 
eee rad 28045. Non-oscillating, black. . "’, 3-speed.... ; tis Co., Leb , N.H. 
29045... Oscillating, black... .- . 2 Seed... 00 SOE eee sities 
28046. Non-oscillating, black... 12”, 3-speed.... 23.00 Univerdalscscc- 3:2. Non-oscillating......... 8'’, 3-speed.... 12.00 
75046... Oscillating, black....... 12’, 3-speed.... 30.00 
eo 75048. Oscillating, black....... 16’", 3-speed.... 35.00 
Northwind Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 
444 Duieereal. = Non-oscillating, black. . . 8 , 2-speed.... 6.50 Knap ee landy ean - a 
450 Universal Oscillating, black....... 10, 3-speed.... 15.00 695 Universal. ........ Non-oscillating, olive green 8’ ........... 7.50 
Fidelity Electric Co., Lancaster, Pa. pa: 
“idelit : 
ed ‘ Sg hi been Non-oscillating......... 8",  s.00| . Ze = some — Co., Warren Ohio 
Universal... .. ‘ Non-oscillating......... 12’, 3-speed.... : eerless te ; 
Universal.....  .. OBCIRGNE soos. id. ca tece 12’, 3-speed.... 28.00 NS oo cioveranoics DiC... Oscillating, og Te ss 2 oe as on 
AC. . Non-oscillating......... 12’, 3-speed.... 26.50 | Oe D.C..... Non-osci ates. 5 CK... 16°33 Pp 4 35,00 
Fee een ¢ 7 & Non-oscillating......... 12”, 3-speed.... 22.00 5 Sa eres D.C..... Oscillating, black....... , 3-speed.... , 
A.C.. ; : re Oscillating............. 12”, 3-speed.... 29.00 A Cea D.C..... Non-oscillating, olack.. . 16, Spi 5 9 rd 
ca D.C Oscillating............. 12’. 3-speed.... 28.00 [mere ere er —a aca a a ip one on 
oO sie fos Non-oscillating....... . 16, 3-speed.... 26.50 Pez WURivereal. os. 6 ss Non-oscillating, black. . . + Es oi oo 
- D.C. Non-oscillating......... 16’, 3-speed.... 25.00 OP-2 Universal ........ Oscillating, black....... A a. + oe 
A.C Oscillating........... . 16, 3-speed.... 34.90 Beco ie ineets Utility bracket, gray... . x We = oe 
S- D:C Oscillating............. 16, 3speed.... 33.00 PRA oo ce eee ttaa ts Non-osciltating, black. . . , I-speed.. . . . 
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and Bracket Fans 





Manufacturer, Trade Name 
and Model mee” 


Manufacturer, Trade Name 
and Model Number 
Cc D. 











LG: uc. 11 l-volts Size and Retail .C. 110-volts Size and Retail 
60 Cycle Type and Finish Control Price 60 Cycle Type and Finish Control Price 
oe Inc}. Springfield, Ohio United Electrical Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich. 
DUUN A eectk Gest aes on-oscillating, black.... 8’, I-speed..... $6.50 skimo 
3004G BP) | oepuerolateae ne golden 5 Universal... ........ Non-oscillating, black. . . Me re rer 4.50 
gree . 8, I-speed..... 7.00 10 Universal.. ........ Non-oscillating, black. . . 9’’, I-speed. 5.50 
5500 Universal ........ Wee-oneiiiadions, black.. 8’, I-speed.... 6.50 30 Universal. . .......  Non-oscillating, black... 10°, 2-speed. 7.00 
DRUM ceed seats Non-oscillating, black.. 10’, l-speed.... 10.00 20 Universal... wen Osci.lating, black....... 10’, 2-speed. 10.00 
UGA ne es See Non-oscillating, golden 40 Universal.. ........ Oscillating, black ... 10°, 2-speed. 16.00 
Po a a ae 10’, I-speed.... 10.75 
45152... 4350 Non-oscillating, black.... 10’’, 3-speed.... 13.50 W-P Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
4704C.. 2203.... Non-oscillating, black.... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 Airster 
ROE ieee oss ..-..... Oscillating, biack........ 10’, 3-speed.... 15.50 5 Oe ee a ee Oscillating, black....... 1 10.00 
4650 Universal ........ Oscillating, black........ 10’, 3-speed.... 15.00 MM Satie rity. |S 2b Link che Non-oscillating, black... 1" 12.50 
A 4250.... Oscillating, black........ 10’, 3-speed.... 17.50 MT ra ears eee oes Oscillating, black... .. . Fe 15.00 
5204 BE 5251.... Oscillating, black........ 12”, 3-speed.... 30.00 Los I ae ee Oscillating, black. 12’, 3-speed. 17.50 
5304 ..... 5351.... Oscillating, black.. ... 16’, 3-speed.... 35.00 
3879A*.. 3976A*.. Oscillating, black.. - 16”. 3-speed.... 35.00 Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


* 3976A will be discontinued when present shouha are exhausted and superceded 
by 5304 and 5351. 





Savory, Inc., 90 Alabama St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Savory Atrator 
(eee ENe.. Diffusing circulator, spheri- 
cal guard, mahogany or 
GQCCIR pion cad oon cas 94’, 3-speed, de- 
odorizer | at- 
tachment. . 60.00 





— Electric Manufacturing Co., Menominee, Mich. 


Spot, Jr., Universal. Non-oscillating, black... Eee eee 3.95 

Cool Spot Universal... . Non-oscillating, black. . Co ee eee 5.50 
a 9 Signal Jr., Universal Oscillating, verdi-green.. : 9”, 2-speed.... 12.00 
4 Rha f een 2 Oscillating, black....... 12’, 3-speed.... 26.00 
Mer ties ti crale 164..... Oscillating, black....... 16’, 3-speed.... 30.00 
TEA, Universal... «043. Lateral, white.......... 2-speed........ 20.00 


100 6100.... Non-oscillating, black... 12”, 3-speed.... 23.04 

IGG een Oscillating, black....... 10’’, 3-speed.... 17.50 

7 oe 6400.... Oscillating, black....... 1 3-speed.... 30.00 

ol ne 6200. Oscillating, black....... 12’, 3-speed.... 30.00 
High speed 

SAO oc ccs 8400.... Oscillating, black....... 16”, 3-speed.... 35.00 

S26G i. ois wa 8200 Oscillating, klack....... 16”, 3-speed.... 35.00 


High speed 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 








Westinghouse 
420550 Universal........ Non-oscillating, black... 8’, l-speed.... 6.50 
StZ920.. ....- ........ Oscillating, black....... 8’, l-speed.... 11.50 
457688....... 457668. . Non-oscillating, black... 10”, I-speed.... 12.50 
457678....... 457669.. Oscillating, black....... 10’ , 3-speed.... 17.50 
Bb - ae 457674.. Oscillating, white finish.. 10’, 3-speed.... 18.50 
516909... .... 5 1690! .. Non-oscillating, black... 12°, 3-speed.... 23.50 
zigeae ‘eats Eyres Oscillating, black....... 12”, 3-speed.... 30.00 
eee ia 516855.. Oscillating, nickel finish.. 12’, 3-speed.... 36.50 
516873....... 516864.. Oscillating, black....... 16”, 3-speed.... 35.00 
516875..... 516868.. Oscillating, nickel finish.. 16’’, 3-speed.... 41.50 
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tothe 1929 APPLIANCE INDEX 


Acorn Heater Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn. . ey 
Prices of heaters on page 138 should be $75, $135 and $175 
respectively. 





Appleton Electric Company, 1701 Wellington Avenue, Chicago 
Hot water bottle heater, page 97, is $3. 





Blackstone Manufacturing Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Blackstone 22 washer, page 135, is $98.50. 





Diehl Manufacturing Company, Elizabethport, N. 
9-in. bucket blade fan, page 131, retails for 329" The “Wind- 
O-Vent” has a 10-in. fan and is $29.50. 





Kulectrolux, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Electrolux cleaner, page 77, weighs 153 lb. with accessories; 21 
lb. is shipping weight. Price is $77 complete. It is not sold 
without attachments. 





Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
In addition to ventilating fans listed on page 131, there is a 
9-in. fan with glass panel, $27.50, also a 12-in. fan with 
glass mounting panel, $43. 





Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, Detroit, Mich. 
The Eureka 11 cleaner, page 77, is $56.50 without attachments, 
$64.50 with attachments. 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The General Electric cleaner, No. 69, is $35 without attach- 
ments; $45 with set of six ‘attachments. The No. 75 cleaner 
is $24. 50 without attachments, $31 with set of five attach- 
ments. 








Hollier Manufacturing Company, 4 Sidney Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hollier Health Conditioner, omitted from health exercisers on 
page 86. The Hollier is a floor-type machine, weighs 130 Ib., 
34-hp. motor, belt drive. Three variations of stroke without 
mechanical adjustment and foot pedals for foot and limb 
are $155 retail. (Page numbers refer to Appliance 
ndex) 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1929 


Hiurley Machine Company, Div. of Electric Household Utilities 
Corp., 22nd St. and 54th Ave., Chicago. 
Thor 8 washer (page 137) is $175. The Thor 28 is finished in 
buff, as is also the 75 ironer and the 90 ironer. The 75 ironer 
(page 99) is $175 in the gas-heated model. 





Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. - 
The Universal Super Vacuum cleaner, E-7201 (page 77) retails 
for $49.50; Model 42 $36.50. 





McDowell Manufacturing Co., Box 5840 Millvale Branch, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Foot massage attachment is included in price of $85. 





Morrow Company, Inc., 326 West Madison Street, Chicago. 
X-Ray vacuum cleaner (page 77) is $69.50 with attachments. 





A. H. Waage, 112 Chambers Street, New York City. 
Rapid, 2-slice toaster (page 128) is $3. 





Utility Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

No. 650 Toastwell 2-slice toaster, with hinged top to permit 
crumb cleansing, retails for $6.50. 

No. 150 Utility waffle iron, 8” grid, with drip ring, colored 
handles, nickel, $8. 

No. 20 Economy curling iron, nickel finish, colored handles, 
90c; No. 30 Utility curling iron, with removable clip, nickel, 
colored handles, $1.35 

No. 600 Utility heating pad, 12 in. x 16 in., 3-heat, $6, with slip 
cover, $6.50. 

No. 601 Economy heating pad, single heat, $4. 

No. 711 Beauty Stove hotplate,’ colored baked enamel finish, 
red, blue, green. $1.65 

No. 250 Utility hotplate, 1,100 watts, 8-in. refractory plate, 
nickel, $6.50. : 

No. 1250 Efficiency hotplate, 2-burner, 1,300 watts, 24 in. long, 
8-in. elements, $12.50. 
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Meadows Variable- 
Speed Washer 


Announcement of- a new mechanical 
unit in washing machine construction 
has been made by the Meadows Manu- 
facturing Company, Bloomington, III. 
This new mechanical unit which is in- 
corporated in the new Meadows Model V 
“Select-A-Speed’”’ washer, allows. the 
housewife to change the washing speed 
of the machine while it is in operation, 
without the use of clutch or gear 
mechanism. 

Ten exclusive features, it is pointed 
out, are found in this new washer. It 
provides a water speed for every type of 
fabric; the mechanical unit is sealed up 
with a lifetime guarantee seal; heavy 
copper tub, merged with steel jacket 
under three million pounds pressure; 
Bakelite-vane impeller, washing by 
water action alone; Doehler’ die-cast 
wringer frame; new magnetic induction 
motor; large wringer rolls of Para rub- 
ber; wringer release, freeing both ends 
with natural movement; single turn 
drain; and double VV belt drive. 

To obtain the desirable speed the 
operator moves the control handle (il- 
lustrated here) to the position indicated 
on the dial. The speeds are marked 
from 1 to 12 grouped respectively, under 
low speed, 1 to 4, for laces, silks, rayons, 
lingerie ; medium speed, from 5 to 8, for 
shirtings, table and bed linen: and high 
speed, 9 to 12, heavy or badly soiled 
pieces and work clothes. — Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1929. 
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Kitchen Helper 


Many rather-strenuous and time-con- 
suming tasks are handled by the new 
“Kitchen Kaddie” offered by the Do-All 
Appliance Corporation, 77 West Mo- 
hawk Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

This new kitchen outfit is compact in 
size and low’in price, two features that 
will strongly recommend it as a popular 
household appliance. 

A utility arm plugs into either side 
of the unit (one connection for high 
speed and one for less speed and greater 
power) to which various attachments 
may be readily connected. These at- 
tachments include a juice extractor, 
whipper, beater, batter mixer, drink 
mixer, polisher, carborundum grinding 
wheel and glass mixing bowl. The 
utility arm is instantly detachable and 
is also adjustable to any upright or 
horizontal position. The bowl of the 
juice extractor may be lifted off to pour 
out the juice and is as easily washed as 
a cup or saucer. The intended retail 
price of the outfit, complete with all at- 
tachments, is $29.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1929. 





“M-B” Table Cooker 


Toasted sandwiches, so much in vogue 
for bridge luncheons and after-theater 
suppers are easily and deliciously made 
on the new table cooker brought out by 
Manning, Bowman & Company, Meriden, 
Conn. Nor is this little cooker limited 
to sandwiches only for it is a full-duty 
stove as well, handling cooking and 
grilling operations quickly. When the 
cooker is open it can be used as a 
double griddle. 

The cooker is provided with a new 
type shut-off switch on the cord. The 
grids can be easily removed and washed 
and are made of die cast aluminum. 
Grease is drained from the lower grid 
as it accumulates in the cooking 
process. The new ‘‘M-B” appliance is 
known as No. 510. It is rated at 660 
watts. The finish is nickel and the in- 
tended retail price is $18.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1929. 
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Cabinet-Type Clothes 
Dryer 


One of the newest of the electrical 
clothes dryers on the market is the elec- 
trically-heated cabinet-type clothes dryer 
brought out by the Canton Clothes 
Dryer Company, Canton, Ohio. 

There is embodied in this new dryer 
a patented system of heating and venti- 
lating which, the company explains, 
chemically changes the circulating, 
vaporized, moisture-laden air which 
surrounds the clothes into dry air 
charged with ozone and clothes are 
dried with circulating, penetrating, 
sterilized heat. 

The approximate hanging capacity of 
the dryer is 33 lineal feet. The dimen- 
sions of the cabinet are 5 ft. 6 in. high, 
12 in. deep and 8 ft. wide. It is fin- 
ished inside and outside in silver bronze 
and is equipped with extension cord 
and plug connection for electric iron. 
The dryer, it is claimed, uses no more 
current than an electric iron, and no 
special wiring is required for its 
operation. — Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1929. 





“Eagle” Book Light 


A new item recently added to the line 
of the Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 59 Hall Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is the Book Light, No. 399. This 
lamp is made in four popular shades— 
green, statuary bronze, blue and rose. 
It has a ball swivel which makes easy 
adjustment to any part of the book. 
The intended retail price is $3.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1929. 
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“Eveready” Portable 
Flasher 


One charge of dry cell batteries will 
operate the Portable Flasher for months, 
says the National Carbon Company, Inc., 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City, of 


its new “Eveready” Portable Flasher. - 


The flasher is designed to throw a 
powerful red warning beam and is in- 
tended for extensive use as a warning 
light in street obstructions. Tests 
showed, the manufacturer claims, that 
after the initial cost, the Flasher is even 
more economical to operate than the 
ordinary kerosene lantern and of much 
greater warning power.—Electrical Mer- 
ehandising, February, 1929. 





“P & S” Lighting 
Equipment 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay Station, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has released for sale 
additional ceiling units to the P & §S 
“Alabax” line of porcelain lighting fix- 
tures. These units are supplied with 
leads attached or detached, with the 
exception of the AL-2731 unit. They are 
available in 33, 4 and 6-in. fitter sizes. 
They can be applied to any box and 
are fastened either to the ears of the 
box or the stud by means of a strap. 

Another announcement of interest is 
that of the new all-over finishes in 
which the ‘‘Alabax’”’ fixtures are now 
available. These all-over finishes are 
royal blue, light blue, old rose, olive 
green, light green, bronze brown and 
orchid. 

This company has also just brought 
out a new and complete line of porcelain 
receptacles, designed with a deep re- 
cessed back to simplify installation when 
boxes are tilted or projecting from the 
wall. They are supplied with shade- 
holder groove ring and with a _ short 
chain, long cord and ball, but may also 
be had with plain ring and 8-in. chain 
and in the nickel finish with an insula- 
tor and pendant for use as a wall 
bracket. The receptacles come in either 
3% in. or 4-in. sizes, also with steel 
mounting strap for quick installation on 
stud boxes. They may be had in 250 or 
660-watt rating.—HElectrical Merchan- 
dising, February, 1929. 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1929 














“Brady” Daylight 
Lamp 


As a direct result of its research 
work in connection with surgical oper- 
ating and diagnostic lights, made ex- 
tensively for the medical profession 
for a number of years, the Brady Man- 
ufacturing Company, 565 East Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich., has 
developed a daylight lamp for home 
use. 

Two distinct advantages are offered 
by the new daylight features: First, a 
clear, soft light of the quality of day- 
light is offered, achieved by filtering 
out the glaring yellow, red and orange 
rays of light; second, there is offered a 
ratio of ten times as much light on the 
field of vision as in the retina of the 
eye—the ratio, the manufacturer points 
out, which science has determined as 
proper. 

The Brady lamp is offered in many 
decorative designs in bridge lamps and 
in desk lamps. The daylight feature 
is provided by a special lens which is 
hidden by the lamp shade. These lamps 
range in price from $25 up. The lamp 
illustrated, the “Adams” No. 22, in 
statuary or Pompeian bronze’ with 
genuine goatskin shade, is $47.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1929. 
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Furnace Fan 


The A. C. Manufacturing Company, 
417 Sherman Street, Pontiac, Ill., is of- 
fering its A-C automatic furnace fan 
for use with warm air furnaces. The 
fan is made in two sizes—No. 9, with 4 
blades, 1,450 r.p.m., 45 watts, about 750 
cu.ft. of air per minute and No. 12, 6 
blades, 1,050 r.p.m., 70 watts, 1,000 
cu.ft. of air per minute, 1/30 hp. Emer- 
son motor. Both fans are designed for 
use on 110-volt, 60-cycle circuits and 
come wired, ready for installation. 

The fan is controlled automatically 
by a mercoid — switch. When _ the 
temperature inside the furnace casing 
reaches a temperature of 130 deg. F., 
the fan automatically cuts in and runs 
until the fire burns down and the 
temperature inside the casing drops. 
Thus, while the furnace is being fired 
the fan diffuses the heat and when the 
fire is allowed to get low the fan does 
not operate. The intended retail price 
of the No. 9 fan is $37.50, while the No. 
12 fan is $75.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1929. 





















































Carbon Arc Ultra 
Violet Lamp 


New in design and operation is the 
Model NP-1 Phototherapy <Arc_ ultra 
violet lamp brought out by H. B. 
Woerner, Terre Haute, Ind. From the 
accompanying illustration, the unique 
design of this lamp can be seen. A pair 
of special carbons is adjusted and 
clamped in the slots by means of thumb 
screws. The resistance units are screwed 
into porcelain sockets on the back of 
the metal bar. The are is formed by 
contacting the carbon tips, such contact 
being made by manipulation of the 
handle or knob at the end of the 
movable arm, bringing the tip contained 
in the arm to that clamped to the bar. 
The lamp is intended for operation on 
any 110-volt circuit. It employs 6-in. 
carbons. Other lamps, consuming larger 
amounts of current can be furnished in 
a design similar to the one illustrated, 
to fit any size carbon. All lamps, in- 
cluding stands, are finished in nickel. 
The intended retail price of NP-1 is $20. 


uw Merchandising, February, 
929, 


* * * 
“H we 
art’ Heavy Duty 
Heater Switch 

The Hart Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., is bringing out a new 
“Diamond H” heavy duty heater switch, 
rated at 42 amp., 125 volts, 35 amp., 
250 volts. These switches are designed 
primarily for heavy duty commercial 
range and water heater work and for 
special uses where long life and rigid 
construction are essential. A new style 
clock spring provides exceptional quick 
make-and-break. The switches are fur- 
nished in standard type with black por- 
celain base, black bakelite cover with 
white indications, and porcelain handle. 
The exposed steel parts are Cadmium- 
plated to prevent any chance of oxida- 
tion. The base diameter is 4 in.: screw- 
hole spacing 234 in. List prices range 
from $2.24 to $3.10, according to type.— 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 
1929. 





* * * 


Four New “Raytheon” 
Tubes 


Ray-X-112-A, Ray-X-281, Ray-X-210 
and Ray-X-250 are four new tubes 
brought out by the Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
Ray-X-112-A is an amplifier and detec- 
tor tube, filament 5.0 volts, 0.25 amp., 
plate 180 volts (maximum). The list 
price is $2.75. Ray-X-281 is a half wave 
rectifier, rated at 7.5 volts, 1.25 amp., 
with plate 700 volts a.c. (maximum) 865 
milliamp., d.c. (maximum). The in- 
tended list price is $7.50. Ray-X-210 
is an amplifier and ocillator, rated at 
7.5 volts, 1.25 amp., with plate 450 volts 
(maximum). The list price is $9. Ray- 
X-250 is a power amplifier, 7.5 volts, 
1.25 amp., plate, 450 volts (maximum). 
Listed at $11.50. 

This company also announces a new 
Ray-S tube, 5,000 volts, for small and 
large broadcasting stations.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1929. 
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Dishwasher Sink, 
With Flexible Shaft 


Many desirable features are incor- 
porated into the new “Standard” elec- 
tric dishwasher and sink. of the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. One of these features 
is the flexible shaft, with its revolving 
brush, which is used in scouring pots 
and pans. The brush can be removed 
and a whipper inserted in the holder, 
thereby providing an electric Whipper. 

Water action is provided by a 
centrifugal pump, operated by an elec- 
tric motor. The water’ circulates 
through this pump and is sprayed on 
the dishes from a nozzle. Cnly 2 gal. 
of water are needed to wash the dishes. 
This water is sprayed on the dishes 
every 5 sec., so that 24 gal. of water 
are sprayed on the dishes every minute, 
the manufacturer points out. The basket 
holding dishes and silverware revolves 
slowly so that all surfaces of each dish 
are turned to the spray. A double 
safety feature is provided to safeguard 
dishes from damage should basket be 
prevented from turning. The entire unit 
is made of acid-resisting enamel. The 
sink is the “Standard Three 8’s’’ design. 
The dishwashing compartment has its 
own hot water supply, used to fill the 
compartment and for rinsing. No hose 
or re-filling of the compartment is 
therefore needed for rinsing of the 
dishes.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 




















Flashlight With 
Adjustable Headband 


By means of an adjustable headband 
the new ‘“Hedlite’’ flashlight can be 
easily fitted to the head, leaving both 
hands of the operator free. An eyelet 
on the head band keeps the cord out of 
the way where it cannot interfere with 
the free use of hands or arms. The re- 
flector of the lamp can be tilted to any 
angle. 

The ‘‘Hedlite’’ weighs about 2 oz. The 
current from the battery (three stand- 
ard cells) is carried to the lamp by a 
small black silk-covered flexible cord. 
The battery can be attached to the belt 
by the belt hook or can be carried in 
the pocket. The lamp may be had in 
two styles—-focusing and non-focusing. 
It is declared the focusing light, for 
long-range use, throws a 360-ft. shaft 
of light and the non-focusing lamp, for 
general use, a 40-ft. circle of clear light. 
The manufacturer is Barney and Berry, 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., and the in- 
tended retail price of B1030 non-focus- 
ing “Hedlite’ is $2.70. The focusing 
“Hedlite,” B1430, is $2.95.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1929. 



































Coin Switch for Washers 


For use in apartment houses, in auto 
camps and other places where private 
laundry facilities are not provided, the 
Coin Switch Company, 1225 Yale 
Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah, has de- 
signed its Call Coin Switch for use with 
electric washers. The switch is now in 
wide use on the Maytag washer but the 
manufacturer is planning to produce a 
switch for use on other washers and ap- 
pliances. 

The Call Coin Switch is a_ simple 
mechanical device that controls the elec- 
tric current supply to the washer mo- 
tor, regardless of the voltage. When a 
25c. coin is inserted and the lever is 
turned, a switch is operated within its 
mechanism which closes the electric cir- 
cuit, thereby starting the machine. At 
the end of thirty minutes running time, 
the device automatically shuts off the 
current supply to the motor and another 
25c. coin must be inserted before the 
machine can be operated again. The 
device is designed to allow a. little 
more than 30 min. of actual operating 
time. The motor can be stopped at any 
time by cutting off the current supply 
elsewhere in the circuit. The switch is 
only 34 in. wide by 34% in. deep by 8 in. 
high overall. It is mounted on a motor 
board back of the washer motor and 
does not interfere with the operation of 
the washer. It is equipped with a 
Veeder counter which keeps a record of 
the number of coins’ inserted. The 
dealer’s net price, f.o.b. Salt Lake City, 
is $35.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 





Peerless Ventilating Fan 


With its adjustable panel the new 
window ventilator of the Peerless Elec- 
tric Company, Warren, Ohio, is designed 
to fit any average size window. The 
panel is easily installed, being put in 
place with only four screws. 

The ventilator is designed to fit be- 
tween the stop strips so that the win- 
dow may be closed or opened when de- 
sired without removing the ventilator. 
It does not interefere with the opera- 
tion of window shade or curtains. The 
motor is reversible and the fan will blow 
air into the room when desired as well 
as out of the room by simply pulling the 
switch. Intended retail price is $19.50. 

The fan is capable of moving 600 cu. 
ft. of air per minute. It has 10 in. 
blades and weighs 12 lb. The finish of 
the ventilator is washable Freneh gray, 
inside and out.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, February, 1929. 
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“Philco” Radio 
Receivers 


The feature of the “Philco’” line of 
radio sets for 1929, announced recently 
by the Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is an all- 
electric a.c., 8-tube radio set, including 
rectifier and an_ improved _ electro- 
dynamic speaker. 

In basic principle, the set has not 
changed since last year, but push-pull 
amplification, with its extra power tube, 
has been added and changes made in 
the dynamic speaker. A range control, 
which grounds the grid of the first radio 
frequency tube and feeds two cascaded 
tuned circuits into the second radio fre- 
quency transformer and tube, provides 
a highly selective system of reduced 
amplification. For distant stations the 
range control provides a vernier con- 
denser that, with the first tube cut back 
into the circuit automatically, makes 
extra sharp tuning possible, declares the 
manufacturer. 

The intended retail price of the set, 
in a Louis XIV cabinet, is $157, without 
tubes. Its companions are a _ highboy 
model, which lists at $275, without tubes 
and a lowboy priced at $215. Mechani- 
cally and electrically, all three are the 
same.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 

















Westinghouse “Adjust- 
O-Matic” Iron 


Once the temperature of the new 

“Adjust-O-Matic” iron of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, is set, the iron 
will maintain this heat as long as de- 
sired, without attention from the 
operator. A little lever, easily reached 
while the iron is in use, is the heat 
control. 
_ Another prominent feature of the new 
iron is the Chrome finish which does 
not tarnish, rust or _ scratch. “Tron 
Everything in the Basket Without 
Touching the Cord” very appropriately 
tells the story of this new iron. In- 
tended retail price, $8.75.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1929. 
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Small Usliie Liaks 


“Companion-Lite” is the name of a 
new little all-around utility light brought 
out by the Robison Products Corpora- 
tion, 44 East 25th Street, New York 
City. The light is only 5 in. high and 
4 in. wide and can be used on the cover 
of a book to provide a reading light, 
on the sewing machine for a sewing 
light, on the bed, on the radio, etc. The 
lamp is furnished with an 8-ft. gold 
cord, bulb and two-way plug. A choice 
of six two-tone finishes in pastel colors 
is offered. The lamp is packed in an 
attractive modernistic box. Its intended 
retail price is $2.25.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1929. 





* * * 

















“Tostwich” Sandwich 
‘Loaster 


An electric sandwich toaster for home 
use is being made by C. V. Champion 
& Company, Danville, Ill., manufacturer 
of refreshment stand and _ luncheon 
counter cooking equipment. 

This new toaster is known as_ the 
“Tostwich.”’ It is 12 in. long, 8 in. 
wide and 6 in. high. Weighs 7 lb. It 
is intended for operation from the light- 
ing circuit and is rated about 500 watts. 
The intended retail price is $15.—EHlec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1929. 


Talking Movie Machine 
for Home Use 


To bring talking movies into the home, 
a compact and easily-operated outfit has 
been designed by the DeVry Corporation, 
1103 Center Street, Chicago. The outfit 
consists of a 16 mm. projector mounted 
upon a base with a phonograph turn- 
table, the two being connected by a 
shaft which makes them synchronous in 
operation. The sound is carried from 
the phonograph record directly to the 
radio or to an independent speaker by 
means of an electric pick-up device. It 
operates any electrically - reproduced 
phonograph record. The intended retail 
price is $230. One film and a synchro- 
nous record are priced at $10. <A carry- 
ing case is $20 extra.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1929. 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1929 








“Peerless” Exhaust and 
Furnace Fans 


For any difficult ventilating job the 
Peerless Electric Company, Warren, 
Ohio, is offering its new 18 in. and 24 
in. exhaust fans. The motor is fully 
enclosed to keep out fumes, grease and 
dust. Wool packed bearings make oiling 
necessary but three or four times a 
year. The motor is finished in baked- 
on black enamel while the fan is in 
steel gray lacquer. These fans are 
offered in 110-volt, 60-cycle, single- 
phase types and in 220-volt, 60-cycle, 
polyphase types, also in d.c., 110 volts. 

The special ventilating fan for warm 
air furnaces has six blades, is 12 in. in 
diameter and has a capacity of 850 cu. 
ft. of air per minute. It is equipped 
with rubber mountings to insure quiet 
operation. The fan is installed in the 
cold air inlet of the furnace. Fresh air 
is drawn to the furnace, forced through 
the warming ducts. and_ circulated 
through the house.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, February, 1929. 





New Nickel Copper 
“Savage” Washer 


Supplementing the regular “Savage” 
copper washer of the Savage Arms Cor- 
poration, Utica, N. Y., is the new nickel 
copper model wringerless washer and 
dryer. This new machine has the new 
pump, rubber cord and armored plug. 
Greater efficiency is secured in this new 
pump, the manufacturer points out, by 
a larger impeller and a change in the 
form of the pump casting. The pump 
operates only when the spinner basket 
is in motion. The power is transmitted 
to the pump through the clutch, thus 
reducing the starting load on the motor. 
The base of the machine and the tank 
cover are aluminum painted. The in- 
tended list price is the same as the reg- 
ular copper “Savage.’—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1929. 
































“Toastwell” Toaster 


One of the features of the two-slice 
“Toastwell” toaster of the Utility Elec- 
tric Company, 620 Tower Grove Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., is the fact that it can be 
opened up for cleaning out the crumbs 
that gather in toasters. It is finished 
in nickel with floral chased side panels 
and ebony handles. The intended list 
price is $6.50.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, February, 1929. 





I/luminated Speaker 
Stand | 


A radio loudspeaker stand, combined 
with two candle arms for illumination, 
has been announced by the Kayline 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This new 
speaker stand is known = as the 
‘“‘Radiolier.” 

It is adapted for use with the popular 
loudspeakers on the market, including 
Radiola 100A and 103, Atwater Kent E, 
E-2, E-3, Crosley E and D, Kolster K-6, 
Philco 211 and 215, Newcombe-Hawley 
83, Peerless 7-A and Sterling R-2. 

Wires from the speaker are concealed 
by being passed through the shaft of 
the ‘“Radiolier’ to the floor. Switch 
control for the candle lights is in the 
arm body. The finish is statuary 
bronze.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 


New 10-In. “GE” Fans 


Three new 10-in. fans are offered by 
the General Electric Company, Merchan- 
dise Division, Bridgeport, Conn. These 
fans are the Utility fan which comes 
complete with arm, two bracket sup- 
ports, a through-cord switch, cord and 
plug. This fan can be used as a venti- 
lator by being swung to the open win- 
dow and as a generai-purpose fan also. 
It is an a.c. fan, single-speed, and its 
intended list price is $14. The other 
two fans come in a.c. and d.c., in oscil- 
lating and non-oscillating types, with 
2-speeds. List prices of $14 for the non- 
oscillating and $16.50 for the oscillating 
type. The finish of all three fans is 
green.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 
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New “Savage” Health 
Motor 


An entire line of “Savage’’ Health 
Motors is now being announced by the 


Savage Arms Corporation, through its 
selling organization, The Savage Prod- 
Corporation, Utica, 


ucts Distributing 
NM. 2 

The original “Savage’’ Health Motor 
exerciser and reducer, the Model A, has 
been supplemented by a new portable 
Health Motor, the Model B, made to 
list at a new popular price of $83.50, 
east of the Mississippi. 

In this new model the element of 
style has been carefully considered. 
The mechanism is entirely enclosed in 
a metal housing in Baltimore gray 
crackle finish and nickel trim. A feature 
of the new model is a variable stroke 
control whereby light surface, or deep 
tissue massage may be had by a slight 
adjustment of the machine. Model B 
will be supplied with and without an 
all-metal pedestal which can be ad- 
justed to accommodate the Health Mo- 
tor to the user’s height. 

Model A will be continued at its 
former price of $122.50, east of the Mis- 
sissippi. This price includes the elastic 
adjustable oscillator belt with washable 
slip-cover and the black carrying case. 
Both models have the original “Savage” 
anchor strap.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, February, 1929. 











Padded Covers for 
Appliances 


To protect appliances like refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, ironers, etc., 
and radio sets from scratching and 
marring during movings and deliveries, 
the Lansing Sales Company, 170 Harri- 
son Avenue, Boston, Mass., is bringing 
out a line of padded covers to fit all 
sizes and makes of appliances. 

The pads have heavy canvas outer 
covering, with heavy fleece lining. They 
are padded throughout, to insure pro- 
tection from heavy knocks or blows, and 
are fitted with 3-ply canvas webbing 
straps with patent non-slip buckles.— 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 
1929. 
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“Premier Spic-Span” 
Cleaner 


Another addition has been made to 
the ‘“‘Premier’’ family in the new “Spic- 
Span” small hand cleaner. This new 
cleaner weighs but 4 lb. As shown in 
the illustration, it is operated on the 
order of an electric iron, by means of 
a comfortable handle across the top of 
the motor. It is equipped with detach- 
able bristle brush and a_ high-speed, 
ball-bearing motor that is made to de- 
velop unusually powerful suction for a 
cleaner of this size. 

As this cleaner was designed to re- 
place the customary attachments or 
cleaning tools, particular attention has 
been paid to the construction of the 
nozzle, which is narrow and tapered at 
the ends to _ facilitate cleaning in 
corners and hard-to-get-at places about 
the home. It is equipped with a gener- 
ous 20-ft. cord. The intended retail 
price of the ‘“Spic-Span”’ cleaner is 
$14.50 east of the Rockies. Under the 
manufacturer’s new merchandising 
policy, however, it is sold at reduced 
price in combination with either of the 
two larger ‘Premier’ models, the 
“Premier Duplex’’ or ‘“‘Premier Junior.” 
Eastern prices for these combirations 
are $72.50 for the ‘‘Duplex’’ and “Spic- 
Span”; $48 for the “Junior” and “Spic- 
Span.” Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1929. 

















* * % 


“Tronrite’ Console 
lroner 


Any one seeing an attractive walnut- 


finished console cabinet in a home 
would never suspect that under its 
lovely exterior it housed an _ electric 
ironer. The ‘“Ironrite’’ console ironer 


is enclosed in a decorative console, with 
the ironing unit finished in gold bronze 
and lacquer, making a truly de luxe 
appliance. 

The ironer mechanism is the same as 
that used in the “Ironrite DuFold.” It 
has 24-in. roll, open at both ends and 
convenient tables at right and left ends. 
The shoe is pointed at both ends for 
the same reason that an ordinary flat 
iron is pointed, the manufacturer ex- 
plains. The intended retail price of the 
console model is $185.—Hlectrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1929. 












































“Star-Rite’” Ranges 


Both cabinet and apartment models 
offered in the new No. 14 electric ranges 
of the Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., have three 8-in. 
cooking tops—one rated at 1,000, 500 
and 250 watts in the three heats, the 
other two at 1,500, 750 and 375 watts. 
Two oven plates 8 in. x 10 in. at top 
and bottom of the oven are rated at 
1,500, 750, 375 watts each. With the 
660-watt appliance receptacle, the total 
input of the range is 7,660 watts. 

‘The cabinet range measures 39 in. 

wide x 27 in. deep and 48 in. high while 
the apartment range is 22 in. wide x 27 
in. deep by 43 in. high. The cooking 
top 1s 213 in. x 22% in. 
Cabinet ranges may be had with oven 
heat indicators; or in the’ semi- 
automatic type with oven temperature 
control; or in full automatic type 
with temperature control plus a time 
clock. Apartment ranges come _ in 
two styles only—with heat indicator 
on oven, or semi-automatic with temper- 
ature control. The finish is gray por- 
celain with white enamel trim, also 
black japan with white enamel trim. 
Other colors on request. .The intended 
retail prices range from $110 to $185 in 
the cabinet model, according to equip- 
ment desired and from $100 to $150 in 
the apartment model.—HE#lectrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1929. 

















* * * 


“Hotpoint” Waffle \ron 
with Toggle Switch 


A convenient toggle switch, by means 
of which current may be turned on or 
off without disconnecting the plug is a 
feature of the new No. 126Y161 ‘“Hot- 
point” waffle iron of the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Inc., 5600 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago. 

The sloping, curved pedestal base 
serves to lend attractiveness to the iron 
and at the same time to catch any over- 
flow batter. The new iron bakes a 73-in. 
waffle. The finish of the iron is polished 
nickel, with concealed fiber feet and 
ebonized wood handle. Rated at 660 
watts, at 110, 120, 220 and ‘240 volts. 
The intended list price is $11.50.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1929. 


Flectrical Merchandising, February, 1929 
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“Graybar” Two-Speed 
Washer 


Fast and slow speeds are provided in 
the new No. 12 2-speed washer brought 
out by the Graybar Electric Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
The fast speed is intended for the aver- 
age family wash, the slow speed for the 
more particular things that require 
extra care in handling. 

The washer has tank of one-piece 
Armco iron, vitreous porcelain enameled 
white on the inside, blue on the outside. 
The agitator is of polished aluminum 
and may be lifted out for thorough 
cleaning. The agitator column and 
parts are of bronze, nickel plated and 
polished. The clothes may be put into 
the tub while the agitator is running. 
Both the wringer and the agitator can 
be operated at the same _ time. The 
washer is self-emptying, a water pump 
driven by the washer motor emptying 
the tank in two minutes. The intended 
retail price of the washer is $165 east 
of the Rockies, $175 west.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1929. 




















* * * 


New Line of 
“Guth-Fans”’ 


Since the recent introduction of the 
“Guth-Fan,” the combination fan and 
lighting fixture, a number of new de- 
signs of this combination device have 
been brought out by the Edwin F. Guth 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Illustrated is the fan with Fixture 
R 3138. Many attractive designs are 
being offered, including lantern and 
candle-type fixtures.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1929. 








“Dexter” Twin-Tub 
Washer 


_ Announcement is being made by the 
Dexter Company, Fairfield, Iowa, of its 
new “Fastwin” ‘washer—a_ two-tub, 
wringer-type machine, retailing for $175. 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1929 











“Circular” 
Horizontal Fan 


Among the fans offered for the 1929 
season is the new “Circulair’ of the 
Electro Manufacturing Company of 
America, 32nd and Arch Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This new horizontal-type fan is made 
in two sizes, 6-in. and 9-in. The finishes 
available are mahogany, walnut, ivory 
and black. Accessories for this new 
fan include an ash tray, flower holder 
or humidifier (extra). The motor is 
universal, 2-speeds, 110 or 220 volts and 
has ball thrust bearing. This new fan, 
it is pointed out is designed to provide 
a perfect distribution of air without a 
draft on any one “nd without blowing 
a paper and is therefore specially recom- 
mended for use in doctors’ offices, oper- 
ating rooms, hospital wards, in offices 
and banks and in the home. The in- 
tended retail price of the 6-in. fan is 
$17 while the 9-in. model is $23. Cone 
accessory is $1 extra.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1929. 

“ * * * 

















“Prima Junior’ Washer 


Of full eight-sheet capacity, the tub 
of the new “Prima Junior’ washer of 
the Prima Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Sidney, Ohio, is plated inside with ‘“Chro- 
molite.””’ The outside of the tub is 
finished in light green baked enamel 
and the frame in dark green enamel. 
The submerged agitator is aluminum. 
The wringer is of the swinging, revers- 
ible type.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1929. ; : 


“Delite C-28” Washer 


Features of the new C-28 washer of 
the Delite Manufacturing Company, 
Bryan, Ohio, are the bottom agitator, 
the copper tub, nickeled inside and 
lacquered in apple green outside, and 
the swinging, reversible wringer. All 
moving parts run in a bath of oil and 
bronze bearings are used throughout. 
When the “aerator” or agitator is 
thrown out of gear, all running parts 
are stopped, eliminating unnecessary 
wear and giving maximum power to the 
wringer. The intended retail price is 
$110.—Electrical Merchandising. Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 


“Haag” Model 75 
Washer 


Depicting the progress of washing 
machine design is the new Model 75 
washer recently introduced by Haag 
Bros. Company, Peoria, Ill. The pat- 
ented agitator is one of the most impor- 
tant features of the new washer. The 
bottom of this agitator has a flanged 
arrangement which is cupped over a 
raised base, stamped in the bottom of 
the tub. Delicate fabrics are prevented 
from working down into an open crack 
and being ground between metal sur- 
faces. The water action describes a 
complete circle. 
t is thrown 
from the bottom 
center of the tub 
to the sides and 
is then swirled 
to the center 
post. 

Other features 
of the washer are 
the processed 
aluminum tub, 
the direct drive 
from motor to 
agitator, all 
moving parts 
running in con- 
stant oil bath, 
all-metal wring- 
er, self-draining 
tub, General 
Electric 4-hp. 
motor, adjust- 
able legs, rais- 
ing or lowering 
height of the 
machine and the 
Vortex green finish. The intended re- 
tail price east of the Rockies, is $160. 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 
1929. 












































* * * 


“Corozone’ Air Purifier 


That “Corozone is to bad air what the 
incandescent light is to darkness” is 
pointed out by the manufacturer of the 
““Corozone”’ air purifier, Corozone of 
New York, 71 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 

“Corozone” is an electric pack, that, 
with the help of the ordinary electric 
current, turns part of the air of a room 
into ozone, nature’s own deodorizer and 
revitalizer of the air we breathe. During 
a thunderstorm, it is explained, ozone is 
created by lightning. Ozone is to pol- 
luted air what white corpuscles of the 
blood are to disease germs invading the 
body. 

“Corozone” is enclosed in an attrac- 
tive metal case, 8 in. x 5 in. x 4 in. It 
operates from any standard a.c. lighting 
circuit. Convenient converters are avail- 
able for use on d.ec. circuits. The in- 
tended retail price of “Corozone”’ is $35. 
—Electrical Merchandising, February, 
1929. 





“Radiart”’ Step-Down 


Transformer 


A step-down transformer, to obtain 
110 volts, for operating standard 110- 
voit, 25 or 60-cycle a.c. radio sets, fans, 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners or 
other appliances from a power supply 
of 130 to 250 volts, 25 or 60-cycle, has 
been brought out by the Radiart Labora- 
tories, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. National 
sales representative for the company is 
John C. Hindle, 122 Greenwich Street, 
New York City.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing. February, 1929. 
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A. W. Robertson, New 
Head of 
Westinghouse Electric 





Former President of Philadelphia 
Company Elected Chairman 
of the Board 





Andrew W. Robertson, who was 
elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is president of the Philadel- 
phia Company and its subsidiary, 
the Duquesne Light Company, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. His 
connection with the public utility 
industry dates back to 1913, when, 
after several years of general law 
practice, he became attorney for 
the Pittsburgh Railways and the 
Duquesne Light Company. In 
1918 he was named general at- 
torney for the Philadelphia Com- 
pany and affiliated corporations and 
five years later was elected vice- 
president in charge of public rela- 
tions, retaining also his position as 
general attorney. His experience 
in this executive position brought 
him in close contact with the pub- 
lic, and so capably and amicably 
did he perform these exacting 
duties that when A. W. Thomp- 
son resigned the presidency of the 
company in the summer of 1926, 
Mr. Robertson was considered to 
possess all the qualifications neces- 
sary to fill this important position. 

Mr. Robertson will sever his 
connection with the Pittsburgh 
utilities and will withdraw from 
other business activities to devote 
his entire time to the Westinghouse 
company. 


Jack’s on the Job Again 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The many 
friends of Jack Devereaux, Byl- 


lesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 
will be pleased to know _ that 


“Jack’s himself again.” Illness en- 
forced a prolonged vacation in the 

wilds of Wisconsin from which he 
— emerged looking fair and 
i 


Schreiber New P.A. for 
Samuel Frost 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Charles 
Schreiber has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Barnett, as purchasing 
agent for Samuel Frost. Mr. 
Schreiber is well-known metropoli- 
can electrical circles. Albert White 
and I. M. Werfel have been added 
to the sale force, and Jack Gulker 
is service manager, 
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Fred Hazard Director of 
Sales for Meadows 





Makes Initial Bow at January 





Convention 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL — 
Among other announcements of 


unusual interest from the Meadows 
plant at Bloomington, reported 
elsewhere, is the news that F. E. 
Hazard has joined that organiza- 
tion as director of sales. Mr. 
Hazard has a background of 25 
years of appliance selling experi- 
ence and is widely known through- 
out the industry. 

The announcement of Mr. Haz- 
ard’s connection with Meadows 
was coincident with the introduc- 
tion of its new ‘“Select-A-Speed” 
driving mechanism for its electric 
washer. 





Full Program for A.L.E.A. Meeting 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Artis- 
tic Lighting Equipment Association 
and the Illuminating Glassware 
Guild will meet at Virginia Beach, 
Norfolk, Va., February 6, 7 and 8. 

The program of this joint meet- 
ing is unusually full and provides 
for papers and discussions on many 
practical topics. The first joint 
meeting includes an address by the 
President, George J. Klein and an 
address “Lighting Equipment In- 
dustry and Union Labor,” by T. 
Yeoman Williams of the League 
for Industrial Rights. Other ses- 
sions include such important topics 
as “How to cut costs with a cost 
system,” discussed by a number of 
lighting equipment men, and a dis- 
cussion on the “Cost of Distribu- 
tion and How It Can be Reduced.” 
Tlic banquet held Thursday evening 
will be addressed by Dr. John L. 
Davis. 

The entertainment program in- 
cludes a golf tournament for the 
Curtis Lighting Trophy. 


New Appliance Organization at 
Milwaukee 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. —Glaive 
Home Appliances is a new appli- 
ance selling organization opening 
at 9 State Street, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
a suburb of Milwaukee. 

This company is a subsidiary of 
the A. W. Glaive, Inc., plumbing 
contractors, and will handle a full 
line cf washing machines, cleaners, 
refrigerators, gas refrigerators, 
water softeners and water heaters. 

The sales manager is Irving L. 
Harris, for several years in the 
appliance business in Kenosha. 





Neal Gallagher Now 
General Manager of 
Automatic 





George O. Nelson Now 
Vice-President 





NEWTON, IOWA—At the last 
meeting of the board of directors 
of the Automatic Washer Com- 
pany, W. Neal Gallagher was 
elected to the position of general 
manager and George QO. Nelson 
was made vice-president. 

Gallagher has been associated 
with the company since 1916. His 
first job was that of bookkeeper 
and after service in the Signal 
Corps during the war, he went to 
Dallas as branch manager, return- 
ing to Newton in 1921 to head the 
Public Utility Division of this 
company’s sales department. The 
job he did there is a familiar story 
to everybody in the utility field. 
He was made vice-president in 
1924, in 1926 he was made director 
of sales and became a member of 
the board of directors in 1928. The 
company credits him with formu- 
lating the policies on which the suc- 
cess of the model 20 Automatic 
has been built and his election to 
the position of general maanger 
comes as a well earned reward for 
his outstanding services. He will 
continue to act as director of sales 
in addition to his new responsibil- 
ities. 

George Nelson has been con- 
nected with the Production De- 
partment of the Automatic Com- 
pany since his graduation in 1915. 


Copeland Convention February 5 
and 6 





DETROIT, MICH. — Dealers 
and distributors from 2,000 points 
in the United States and Canada 
have been invited to Detroit to the 
National Convention of Copeland 
Products, Inc., scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 5 and 6. A record attend- 
ance is expected, according to W. 
D. McElhinny, vice-president in 
charge of sales. The headquarters 
for the convention will be at the 
Statler. 

Plans for 1929 will be outlined 
by William Robert Wilson, chair- 
man of the board, under whose 
direction Copeland Products has 
grown from a small factory to a 
large plant with more than two 
thousand outlets in the United 
States and Canada. W. D. McEI- 
hinny, vice-president in charge of 
sales, who will be in charge of the 
convention, will also present the 
sales program for the year. 





N.E.M.A. Policy on 


League Contributions 





Common Fund to Be Created for 
Local Activities 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—At the 
midwinter meeting of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion announcement was made of an 
orderly procedure for collecting and 
disbursing funds contributed by 
national manufacturers of electrical 
apparatus, material and supplies for 
the support of local electrical 
leagues. This had been prepared 
by the Committee on Electrical 
Leagues and approved by the 
Board of Governors of the Associ- 
ation. 

Up to the present time there has 
been no satisfactory arrangement 
by which manufacturers have con- 
tributed to electrical leagues. Such 
contributions amount to about 10 
per cent of the combined league 
budgets. In the case of many small 
and medium sized manufacturers no 
contributions have been made be- 
cause it was felt that too great a 
burden would be imposed by a 
worthwhile donation to each league. 

Under this plan, national manu- 
facturers will be asked to subscribe 
to a common fund for the support 
of local electrical leagues, said 
fund to be collected by a Board 
of Trustees nominated by the re- 
spective electrical manufacturers 
trade associations and approved by 
the Board of Governors of the 
Society for Electrical Development. 
The amount contributed is to be 
based, in so far as possible, on a 
percentage of sales, to insure an 
equitable distribution of the manu- 
facturers’ proportion to the oper- 
ating costs of the leagues. The 
funds thus collected will be allocated 
by the Board of Trustees, aug- 
mented by representatives of the 
S.E.D. and the League Council, to 
such leagues having individual 
membership dues of nominal 
amount for representatives of con- 
tributing national manufacturers, 
in proportion to the size and activ- 
ity of the respective leagues. 

A committee of eleven men ap- 
pointed by the President of NEMA 
will serve as NEMA members on 
the Board of Trustees and will 
arrange for the co-operation of 
such national electrical manufactur- 
ers not now members of that Asso- 
ciation. The committee is com- 
posed of C. W. Abbott, D. R. Bul- 
len, Marcus A. Curran, George E. 
Maguire, H. D. McKinney, S. L. 
Nicholson, H. C. Pond, R. J. Rus- 
sell, A. L. Smith, A. E. Tregenza 
and E. A. Williford. 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1929 
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Kester Merchandising 
Manager for Benjamin 





Staud, Chairman Merchandising 
Committee 





CHICAGO, ILL.—The Benja- 
min Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany announces that L. W. Kester, 
formerly assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales, has 
been appointed merchandising man- 
ager of its electrical division. Mr. 
Kester will be chairman of the 
merchandising committee. R. W. 
Staud, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, will be secretary 
of that committee. 


New Company Makes Heating Pads 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—F. W. 
Hewitt, for many years chief engi- 
neer with the Simplex Electric 
Heating Company and R. P. Ingalls, 
for an equal period in charge of 
sales and advertising for Simplex, 
have formed a new company to 
manufacture heating devices. 

The first products are heating 
pads and electrically heated blank- 
ets. The company also plans to 
make special industrial heaters. 

The company will be known as 
the Hewitt Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, with offices at 44 
Brookline Street. Cambridge, Mass. 


Nelson Heads American 
Washing Machine 


Association 





Resignation of Executive-Secretary 
Enoch Seitz Also Announced— 
Electric Washer Sales for 
1928 Total $108,000,000 





CHICAGO, ILL.—At the annual 
meeting of the American Wash- 
ing Machine Association, held at 
the Drake Hotel, Jan. 16-17, J. C. 
ee was elected president and 

. H. Voss treasurer. Mr. Nel- 
son is vice- -president of the Syra- 
cuse Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion. 

Directors for the coming year 
will be as follows: E. H. Maytag, 
The Maytag Company; E. W. 
Behan, 1900 Washer Company : 
F. H. Borgman, One-Minute 
Manufacturing Company; H. L. 
Ogg, Automatic Electric Washer 
Company, and L. E. Dietz, Boss 
Washer Company. 

The resignation of Enoch Seitz, 
for the past nine years executive- 
secretary of the A.W.M.A., was 
accepted. It is expected that his 
successor will be appointed some- 








Iowa-Nebraska Does 
It Again 





Sells 1,005 Electric Ranges in 60 
Days, Taber Credits Employee 
Co-operation 





LINCOLN, NEB.—Two years 
ago the electric range saturation on 
the lines of the Iowa-Nebraska 
Light & Power Company was 5.2 
per cent. Its 1927 campaign dou- 
bled this figure. This year its 
salesmen, with the co-operation of 
its other employees, sold 1005 
ranges within a 60-day period; 
thus duplicating, within two sales, 
its remarkable 1927 record. As of 
Jan. 1, 1929, it reports that 17 
customers out of every 100 now 
cook electrically. 

“T wish to again emphasize,” 


says 
Stanley Taber, 


sales manager at 


Lincoln, Neb., “that wholehearted 
employee and_ top-executive co- 
operation put it over. Our com- 
pany operates as a wnit when 


there’s a particular job to do.” 

A detailed plan book in the 
hands of every branch manager, 
frequent “get-togethers,” “pep” 
bulletins, cooking schools, numerous 
prizes and a veritable barrage of 
advertising directed to the pros- 
pective user were the outstanding 
features of this campaign. The 
“action” inducement was “$20 for 
your old stove or a six- piece set 
of aluminum cooking utensils.” 

Each employee was given a quota 
of one range. When this assign- 
ment was completed, either by a 
direct sale or as the result of 
prospect cards turned in to a reg- 
ular salesman, the employee re- 
ceived a handsome, red and gold, 
membership card in the “100% 
Club.” 

Taber’s 1928 campaigning was 
built around the idea of a Derby 
horse race. 


Arrow and Hart & Hegeman 
Consolidate 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Effec- 
tive at the close of business Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, by an agreement of 
consolidat ion, The Arrow Electric 
Company and The Hart & Hege- 
man Manufacturing Company both 
of Hartford, Conn., have merged 
and become one corporation under 
the name of The Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Company. 

This company will have two divi- 
sions: The Arrow Electric Divi- 
sion and The Hart & Hegeman 
Division. 

Commercially these two divisions 
will operate independently through 
their own distributing channels. 

It is believed that this merger 








time in February. will result in new lines, more 

Mr. Seitz submitted the follow- | efficient manufacturing, better 
ing statistics of the washing ma- | service and a better product. 
chine industry for the year 1928: 

Gross Sales Dollars Units 
Electrically driven .......000..-..0.c0s $108,000,000 809,884 
eg. ns 18,000,000 102,902 

ater power ’...... 2.2. ee dee Wales's: hers 390,000 13,052 
an 1,400,000 63,820 
PTT Tee ee mT Tee $127,790,000 989,658 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1929 








Standard Stove Sales Convention 














The Standard Electric Stove Company held their annual sales meeting- 


January 3, 4, 5 and 


Jobber distribution and dealer contacts were among the major topics 


that received full discussion. 


There was 
worked out standardized sales presentation with the 


also presented a carefully 
aid of charts. 


The go-getters assembled from all points of the compass for this 


gathering are pictured above. 


Pierson, F. N. Cuthbert, Mrs. 
Turner, H. P. Denison, H. H. 
Tiedeman, Morris Jones. 


Juliet 
Venable, F. W. 


From left to right they are—F. M. 
Bostater, Mrs. F. M. Bostater, J. D. 


Behnke, William P. Swartz, C. A. 
Brown, Cc. H. Swartz, Cc. s. 
Schreiber, P. C. 





Capelle Steps Up 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has increased the duties 
of its sales promotion manager, 
Oliver B. Capelle, to include direc- 
tion of its advertising department. 
Mr. Capelle’s new title is publicity 
manager. The company’s 1929 
national advertising list includes a 
greater number of women’s publi- 
cations, and features a new model, 
the Premier Spic-Span in its line 
of Premier Electric Cleaners. 


C. P. Raymond Heads Hudson 
Valley League 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.— At 
the annual meeting of the Hudson 
Valley Electric League held in 
Newburgh, C. P. Raymond of 
Poughkeepsie was elected president 
and the offices of secretary man- 
ager and assistant secretary man- 
ager were dropped. 


Evans Joins Easy Staff 





SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Agress M. 
Evans, formerly sales manager for 
the Federal Electric Company, 
Chicago, has joined the sales or- 
ganization of the Syracuse Wash- 
ing Machine Corporation in the 
capacity of field promotional man- 
ager. Mr. Evans assumed his new 
duties Jan. 3 and will devote a 
major portion of his time contact- 
ing utility outlets. 


New Appliance Distributor in 
Los Angeles 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Armour-Knight, Inc., is the firm 
name of a new appliance distrib- 


uting organization with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. They 
will distribute for a number of 





manufacturers to the regular trade 
in California and Arizona. 

This company will handle a well 
selected line of major appliances, 
including the White .Bear dish 
washer, Sunny Suds clothes washer, 
Duro water softener and the Vita 
electric exerciser. 


Franklin Specification to League 
Men 





CLEVELAND, O.— The out- 
standing event on the program of 
the league managers’ midwinter 
conference held in Cleveland Janu- 
ary 7 to 9, was the presentation of 
the Franklin Specification for com- 
mercial and industrial lighting. 

This specification, originated by 
the Chicago Electrical Association 
and used by them with great suc- 
cess, has been adopted for national 
use as a result of much work done 
on the specification by the league 
council with the co-operation of 
Ward Harrison and other illumi- 
nating engineers. It provides a 
simple means of determining good 
lighting in other than residential 
applications and will be of great 
practical value in broadening the 
activity of electrical leagues. 

The meeting was very well at- 
tended, 37 leagues being represented 
with something over a_ hundred 
registrations in all. The three days 
were full of hard work and close 
application to industry problems, in 
which the leagues are taking con- 
tinually a more active share. 





H. B. Rector Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Wins G. E. Window Prize 





CLEVELAND, O.—The Christ- 
mas Window Display Contest, G. E. 
refrigeration, evidenced a very high 
standard in a record number of 
entries. The winning display was 
submitted by H. B. Rector, Inc., of 
San Francisco. 
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Links 
HEALTH 
vi MEALER 
PROFITS 


Selling good health... at good 
profits . . . is the cheerful business of 
the electrical dealer who has the 
JANETTE BODYMOLDER fran- 


chise. 














The public interest in health-building 
devices is unquestionably mounting— 
and now is the time for the far-sighted 
dealer to jump in with the JANETTE 
BODYMOLDER, a machine of, un- 
rivalled ruggedness and durability sell- 
ing at a price remarkably low for such wise teamed ae 
high quality construction. Shipped complete 


with mounting plat- 
form. No hooks or 
screws required’ to 


There’s real satisfaction in selling fasten to’ foor. 
BODYMOLDERS — satisfaction not 
only with the profits, but also satisfac- 





tion with yourself for having helped a The Cabinet Model 
| ” h | h —— = 

an Ir > ye 
customer a ong to etter ca t 4 cabinet, ese x 


: : : costly radio cabinet. 
Mail coupon for Liberal Dealer Discounts. 


Janette Manufacturing Co. 
556 West Monroe St. 
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